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Autoclave Reaction Facilities 


Available for all high pressure 

operations including hydrogenations, 
ethoxylations and reductions, 

these facilities and appurtenances 

provide the answer to industry's need 

for improved high pressure processing equipment. 


Fractionating 
Facilities 





Q its ale i racks to its dotinelens, 

ided tank, the MARK-20 is designed for 

jum safety and low-cost handling 
bulk liquids. 

















These versatile, highly reactive intermediates 
open a promising new field of industrial 


chemistry. 


They are products of Ethyl’s Ortho-Alkylation 
reaction, which permits alkylation of phenol 
and aniline in either one or both of the ortho 
positions, leaving the para position open and 


active. This unique characteristic offers the means 


of synthesizing many new industrial chemicals. 


Perhaps one or more of these building blocks may 
be the answer to your problem. If not, we can offer 
you many more derivatives from the same grow- 
ing family of “Ethyl” chemical compounds. 


Additional information on these compounds, and 


samples, are available on request. 


ETHYL CORPORATION, new york 17, N.Y. * TULSA * CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES 


ETHYL CORPORATION OF CANADA LIMITED, TORONTO * ETHYL USA (EXPORT) NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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ON THE COVER: C. K. Black—of Du Pont and SOCMA—uses 
import statistics to explain why U. S. makers of organic 
chemicals oppose tariff reductions. Scene is Washington 
hearings on U.S. proposals to GATT. Photo by Noel Clark. 
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VIEWPOINT— U.S. military’s buying of foreign drugs poses serious questions. 
LETTERS 

MEETINGS 

BUSINESS NEWSLETTER 


Big turnout of chemical industry executives blasts proposals for tariff trimming. 
Chemical projects stand high in India’s costly five-year plan. 

Fast growth in high-purity manganese spurs effort to tap U.S. ores. 

Cuba’s lunge to the left clouds U.S. business outlook there. 

WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 

RESEARCH— Bumper crop of new elastomers heads for the marketplace. 
PRODUCTION—- Optical alignment sets sights on 50% of equipment installation jobs. 
SALES—Squibb pushes proprietaries in new, aggressive sales program. 
ENGINEERING— Plant-by-piant survey shows engineering contract surge. 
ADMINISTRATION— PPG scores in labor relations drive to regain management rights. 
FTC complaint charges 3M with curbing competition. 

TECHNOLOGY NEWSLETTER 

SPECIALTIES—Latex ‘‘mulch’”’ gives new life to textile chemical maker. 
Hoechst buys Lloyd Brothers, Cincinnati pharmaceutical maker. 
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EUROPE’S NEWEST AND 





From Polder to Production in 24 Months 


In a country which has long been accustomed 
to engineering miracles, Esso Nederland’s new 
“grass-roots” refinery in Rotterdam is being ac- 
claimed a technical and logistical feat of the first 
rank. For here, on a “‘site” that a scant two years 
ago was a polder barely higher than the bordering 
River Maas, Badger N.V. has engineered and 
built a mammoth processing complex covering 
some 275 acres. 

The 100,000 bpsd refinery is the largest in 
Europe which is completely air cooled, completely 
electronically controlled and equipped with fully 
automatic product loading facilities. At one time 
2600 men, drawn by Badger from a dozen different 
countries, were directly engaged in its construc- 
tion. This army of specialists handled over 30,000 


tons of steel . . . 10,000 tons of cement . . . miles 
of electrical cable, timber and pipe. 

The work started, as most Dutch construction 
projects start, with ‘‘creating’” land — 10 million 
yards of fill, supplied by the municipality of 
Rotterdam, were laced by more than 2000 piles, 
80 feet long. On this underpinning Badger crews 
procured and erected the process units, storage 
tanks, waterfront and offsite facilities. 

This refinery is another example of the reason 
why, Badger and its overseas affiliates have es- 
tablished a world-wide reputation for making 
tough projects look easy. Whether you are think- 
ing in terms of a small unit or major plant, it’s the 
type of service you deserve. Please write or call 
for complete information on Badger services. 








MOST MODERN 


REFINERY FOR... 





The main process units of the Esso Nederland Refinery consist of @ Naphtha Stabilizer 
O crude Storage Ocrude Distillation @ Diesel Oil Hydrofiner @Steam Plant and 

Water Treating Piant @Powerformer @ Tanker, barge, rail and truck loading facilities 
@ Copper Chioride Treater. Blending Units are at right out of picture. 

Waterfront facilities for the refinery cover 2260 meters and include two piers each 

capable of simultaneously handling a supertanker of up to 50,000 dwt. 


built by 


BADGER 


INTERNATIONAL DESIGNERS 


ENGINEERS * CONSTRUCTORS 


THE BADGER COMPANIES 


Badger Manufacturing Company, Cambridge * New York ¢ Housten 
Canadian Badger Company Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, Canade 
Badger N. V., The Hague, Holland 
Badger Limited, London, England 
Badger (Belgium) $.A., Brussels, Belgium 
Badger (France) S. 3 R.L., Paris, France 
Badger International lac., Geneva, Switzeriand 
{ 








THESE DISTRIBUTORS 


Wang Op 4p | 
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Where resins are only a part of your requirements, 
and can most easily be ordered in connection with 
solvents or other industrial chemicals, your local 
distributor representative can be most helpful. He 
can supply you with a choice of resins and techni- 
cal details of application for best results quickly, 
carefully, and courteously. 

And remember, your local distributor offers you 
his own specialized distribution services plus the 
backing of the local Hercules Synthetics technical 
representative. 


Synthetics Department 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


INCORPORATES 


Wilmington 99, Delaware 


ATLANTA- BOSTON - CHICAGO - CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND 
DETROIT-HOUSTON-LOS ANGELES ~NEW YORK-SAN FRANCISCO 
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A Defense and a Caution 


SHOULD THE U.S. GOVERNMENT save money by buying 
foreign drugs? Recently the United States Military Medical Supply 
Agency completed a contract with the drug firm of Farmochimica 
Cutolo-Callesi in Naples, Italy for 5,760,000 tablets of tetracycline 
to be used in U.S. military hospitals. Purchase price was approximately 
$500,000. Chas. Pfizer & Co. bid on this same contract but lost, as 
its figure was 72% higher than the Italian firm’s. The wide difference 
in price poses the question whether the American pharmaceutical 
houses aren’t pricing their products disproportionately high. 

Defense officials state that this price difference accounts for their 
intention of making further drug purchases from foreign firms in the 
future. Under the Armed Forces’ Procurement Act, they are required 
to seek competitive bidding and to award contracts to foreign firms 
when, all else being equal, the foreign price is lower. 

The Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Assn. has filed a formal protest 
with the Comptroller General of the United States and with the State 
Dept. regarding this particular foreign purchase. Pfizer is suing the 
U.S. government for breach of contract. Ignoring the legal ramifications 
of this problem, there still remain two interesting questions: Are foreign 


drugs really cheaper? Was the government morally right in making 
this purchase ? 


Lack of patent protection is one factor that bears on the cost dif- 
ferential. For decades now the U.S. government has negotiated with 
other countries to have international recognition of invention rights— 
to see that the fruits of research are paid for by those who use them. 

Knowing this, MMSA purchased tetracycline from the Italian com- 


pany; and Italy does not recognize international protection as far as 
drugs are concerned. Without contributing to the cost of research and 
testing of this drug, the Italian firm had only its direct manufacturing 
expenses. 

Under such legislation as the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act, 
the Wages and Hours Law, the Renegotiation Act,.to mention a few, 
there are certain fixed, minimum costs to the U.S. manufacturer. Even 
if these laws could be put aside, in a free-enterprise system there is 
competition and to meet it the manufacturer must be prepared to pay 
the market rate for labor, materials, etc. The fact that the federal gov- 
ernment sees to it that the American manufacturer has to observe these 
rules and regulations, while foreign concerns are exempt, puts the 
domestic supplier at an impossible disadvantage. 

Taking the short-range viewpoint, the Military Medical Supply 
Agency may feel its purchase of tetracycline from an Italian firm has 
saved money. The long-range viewpoint, however, argues that if this 
policy is continued the ultimate cost to American industry, of which 
pharmaceuticals are only a part, may be very high. 

Now, having defended the drug industry, we feel justified in caution- 
ing it: If a child must constantly be defended by its parents and friends 
to the neighbors, it’s more than possible that he’s a Dennis the Menace 
in need of some discipline. One can justify in this case a higher bid by 
a U.S. firm over an Italian firm on the basis of research costs and 
higher wages—but it’s hard to say whether the differential should be 
25%, 50%, 72%, or even more. The drug industry will continue to 
be attacked, we fear, until the reasons for its pricing policies, product 
promotion and other activities are so straightforward. and simple that 
they are above question. 


THE Epitors 
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Get Sodium Bicarbonate in the 
grain size you need 


Sodium Bicarbonate U.S.P. Powdered No. 1—For general 
purpose use in chemical processing, dyestuffs, adhesives, 
starches, textiles and industrial applications. 
TYPICAL SCREEN ANALYSIS 
CUMULATIVE PERCENT RETAINED BY 
42 Mesh 
100 Mesh 
170 Mesh.......... 20.0% 


every time... 


FROM CHURCH & DWIGHT 


» 


ay © - . 


Sodium Bicarbonate U.S.P. Fine Powdered No. 83DF for use 


specifically in dry powder fire extinguisher mixes, also in rubber 
and plastics blowing, lubricant for sheet vinyl. 


TYPICAL SCREEN ANALYSIS 
CUMULATIVE PERCENT RETAINED BY 





Sodium Bicarbonate U.S.P. Granular No. 5 for use in efferves- 
cent salts, other pharmaceuticals and special types of cleansers. 
TYPICAL SCREEN ANALYSIS 
CUMULATIVE PERCENT RETAINED BY 
42 Mesh 
65 Mesh 
80 Mesh 





Sodium Bicarbonate U.S.P. Treated Free-Flowing for use in 
fire extinguishers and sponge rubber. 


TYPICAL SCREEN ANALYSIS 
CUMULATIVE PERCENT RETAINED BY 


Are you getting sodium bicarbonate of the specific grain size for optimum results in your process or for 
maximum shelf life and performance of your products? You can eliminate doubts by specifying Church & 
Dwight. This simple step will assure you of obtaining the widest selection of grain sizes available because 
Church & Dwight is the country’s largest supplier of Sodium Bicarbonate U.S.P. You'll also receive for the 
asking unmatched technical service based on more than 100 years of experience with sodium bicarbonate. 
Unusual grain size requirements are given special attention. Try us and see. 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC., 70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N_¥, 
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LETTERS 


Geography Lesson 


To THE Epitor: I have just been 
reading “Hidden Opportunities in the 
European Chemical Markets” (CW, 
June 18, p. 133) with considerable 
interest. 

I should like to point out two 
errors in the section relating to the 
United Kingdom. First, the paragraph 
is headed “England.” England is just 
one of the countries in the United 
Kingdom. On p. 141 it states that 
the “English economy” has depended 
on coal for many years. Here I feel 
you intended to say “British.” 

S. C. FERGUS 

The Distillers Co. Ltd. 
Chemical Division 
London 


As ex-colonials we shouldn’t con- 
fuse England, Great Britain, the 
United Kingdom and the British Com- 
monwealth.—EbD. 


One Exposure Only 
To THE Epitor: .. . As CHEMICAL 
WEEK correctly stated in the col- 
umn on .Ozalid continuous tone film 
(June 18, p. 94), this new film does 
have two coatings, one on each side 
of a 5-mil-thick film base. However, 
only a single exposure is required so 
that no image registry problem is in- 
volved, which would be the case if 
each side had to be exposed sepa- 
rately, as your account indicated. 
Since most whiteprint machines de- 
velop only one side of a film at a 
time, our two-sided film does need 
two passes through the developer sec- 
tion. 
C. E. HERRICK, JR. 
Director, Research and Development 
Ozalid Division, General Aniline & 
Film Corp. 
Johnson City, N.Y. 


Beutel Inspires 


TO THE EDITOR: CONGRATULATIONS 
ON BEUTEL PROFILE. IT CONTAINS A 
GLARING DE-EMPHASIS OF HIS GENIUS. 
A HALF-BILLION-DOLLAR CHEMICAL, GAS 
AND OIL OPERATION CREATED WITHIN 
A SPAN OF 20 YEARS DEMANDS AN EN- 
VIRONMENT WHERE MEN ARE _IN- 
SPIRED TQ ACHIEVE COMPETENCE AND 
RISE TO HEIGHTS OF COOPERATION AND 
RESOURCEFULNESS, THEREIN LIES BEU- 
TEL’S DISTINCTIVE CONTRIBUTION. 


WITHOUT IT YOUR STORY WOULD HAVE 

LACKED LUSTER; INDEED, IT COULD 
NOT HAVE BEEN WRITTEN. 

JOSEPH R. MARES 

DICKINSON, TEX. 


Beutel’s Boys 


To THE EpiTor: I want to con- 
gratulate you on the job that you 
did on A. P. (Dutch) Beutel (June 
25, p. 35). 

There is one thing that I think you 
might have added, and that is that 
Beutel took a group of bright boys 
in the 1940s and turned them into 
one of the top management teams in 
the whole country. The chemical in- 
dustry will hear a lot from these men 
in the years ahead. 

J. H. MCMULLEN 
McMullen & Hard 
New York 


MEETINGS 


Gordon Research Conferences at Colby 
Junior College, New London, N.H.— 
July 25-29, separation and purification; 
Aug. 1-5, instrumentation; Aug. 8-12, 
food and nutrition; Aug. 15-19, medicinal 
chemistry; Aug. 22-26, catalysis; Aug. 29- 
Sept. 2, cancer. 


Gordon Research Conferences at New 
Hampton School, New Hampton, N.H.— 
July 25-29, organic reactions and process- 
es; Aug. 1-5, steroids and other natural 
products; Aug. 8-12, organic coatings; 
Aug. 15-19, analytical chemistry; Aug. 
22-26, inorganic chemistry; Aug. 29-Sept. 
2, adhesion. 


Gordon Research Conferences at Kim- 
ball Union Academy, Meriden, N.H.— 
July 25-29, chemistry and metallurgy of 
semi-conductors; Aug. 1-5, solid-state 
studies in ceramics; Aug. 8-12, chemistry 
and physics of solids: point defects; Aug. 
15-19, toxicology and safety evaluations; 
Aug. 22-26, infrared spectroscopy; Aug. 
29-Sept. 2, high-temperature chemistry: 
kinetics of vaporization and condensation 
processes. 


Columbia University Industrial Re- 
search Conference, Arden House, Harri- 
man, N.Y., Aug. 7-13. 


Heat Transfer Conference and Exhibit, 
Statler-Hilton Hotel, Buffalo, N.Y., Aug. 
15-17. 


Cryogenic Engineering Conference, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo., 
Aug. 22-24. 


Technical Assn. of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry, alkaline pulping conference, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore., Aug. 
22-24. 


Joint Automatic Control Conference, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass., Sept. 7-9. 





Rubber Vehicles 


@ Now for the first time, weather re- 
sistant Butyl Rubber is available in 
solution form with properties specifi- 
cally designed for use in paint, caulk- 
ing compound and mastic product 
formulations. 


Butyl Rubber provides extreme resistance te: 
WEATHERING * OXYGEN * OZONE * MOISTURE 
* OXYGENATED SOLVENTS 











SEND FOR FORMULATING INFORMATION, 
product literature, samples, and general brochure 


CUSTOM POLYMERS, Inc. 


1102 North Main Street 
Princeton, Illinois 
Telephone: 2-1022 
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by itself 


Piccolyte is a true polyterpene hydrocarbon resin, neutral 
and non-reactive. Piccolyte is water, alkali, and acid 
resistant, with broad solubility and compatibility character- 
istics. Piccolyte is available in melting point grades from 
10°C through 135°C (B & R), solutions in mineral spirits, 
and anionic emulsion. 


Piccolyte’s outstanding advantages are used in caulks, 
cements, chewing gum, leather treating, paint, paper coat- 
ings, adhesives, printing ink, rubber, textiles, and wax 
compounding. 
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id FOSTER GRANT KOPPERS 


jd 


MONSANTO SPENCER 


UNION CARBIDE 


8 major chemical companies 
are now using the 


DRY-FLO’ CAR for 
bulk shipment of POLYETHYLENE 
and POLYSTYRENE 


Ask the nearest General American office about the 
advantages of bulk shipment for your product. 


Airslide® and Dry-Flo® Car Division 





The Dry-Flo® car provides maximum sanitation ond 
full protection for materials that require careful handling. 
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Which ULTRAWET’ is right for YOUR cleaning formulation ? 


CHECK THIS CHART... 


Molecular Active 
Weight Appearance Minimum Recommended Applications 
LIQUIDS 
Clear $ Medium Clear, pale 25.5%  Penetrant, wetting agent, metal cleaner, 
yellow emulsion polymerization. 
High Clear, pale 60.0% Liquid detergents, wet textile processing, shampoos, car wash, 
yellow household detergent formulations, janitorial supplies. Th e Atl anti c 
Medium ok pale 31.5% Liquid es _ household po gros wet — process- 
yellow ing, emulsion polymerization, post emulsion stabilizer. ; 
Slurries High Pale yellow 31.5% Orum-dried and spray-dried cleansing compounds, light and Refining Company 
; heavy duty liquid detergents. 
FLAKES Medium Light, cream 90% industrial detergents, emulsifier, dry mixing with alkalies, 
j colored air entraining agent. 
High Light, cream, 90% Industrial detergents, heavy-duty household detergents, 


colored ; emulsifier, dry mixing with alkalies. 
High Light, cream 90% Same as above. 
color 
Medium Light, cream 90% Same as 35KX in dry form. 
colored 
KX Dense Medium Light, cream 90% Same as KX—except smaller particle size with increased PET RO LEU M 
colored density, air entraining agent. 
SK Bead High ses free Light-duty household detergents, dry mixing with alkalies. 
— CHEMICALS 
SK Bead High White, free Same as above—synthetic wool washes, 
High Density flowing air entraining agent. 


THE ULTRAWETS GIVE YOU: light color - superior foaming - fast wetting and low surface tension - freedom from odor 


260 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 1, Pennsylvania. IN CANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals Division of Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd. 
IN EUROPE; Atlantic Chemicals SAB, Antwerp, Belgium. IN SOUTH AMERICA: Atlantic Refining Company of Brazil, Rio de Janeiro. 
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U.S. Borax makes “mountains” like these...of ore 


--.SO you Can have the borate you want...when you want it! 


\ 


Providing you promptly with the particular boron product 

you need . .. that’s our prime concern. To do so, we are maintaining 

our major products in abundant supply. They’re all available 

for immediate shipment when your order is received! 

By having converted to open pit mining in 1957, we have 

the capacity now — and the flexibility to produce for the future — 
Duspenpabeeaueaidiiistinn =e all your borate requirements. Never before 


its beginning at this huge primary crushing = have you had such a dependable source of supply for so many 
mill, Thousands of tons of raw borate ore, 


coming direct from the mine, are crushed borates and boron products. So, for all your borate requirements, 
daily and carried to the stockpile by con- lin 
vayur belt fa @ eontianoes Gece. look first to the leader and specialist in the field. 


UNITED STATES BORAX & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
wewwwwey | or 
630 SHATTO PLACE, LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. * SALES OFFICES IN: ATLANTA « CHICAGO * CLEVELAND * NEW YORK CITY * PHILADELPHIA « ST. LOUIS 
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#A SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE IN 
PROCESS CAPACITY will be 
needed by 1962, eccording te 


reliable estimates...NOW le | REACTORS AND TOWERS 
THAT PRODUCE PROFITS... 


One thing petroleum, petrochemical and chemical plants 

have in common: Each consists of reactors, piping, tanks, towers, 
heaters, pumps and other components that must work 

together to produce profitable products. 

Your new processing facilities do just that when you 

entrust the job to Procon. A world-wide organization specializing 
in process construction, Procon builds, within your budget, 
plants that not only meet full performance specifications, 

but often exceed them! 

Before you get too far in planning your next move, 

call in Procon. We’ll be glad to discuss your needs with a 

view to preparing a detailed proposal. 


1111 MT. PROSPECT ROAD, DES PLAINES, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


WORLD-WIDE CONSTRUCTION FOR THE PETROLEUM, 
PETROCHEMICAL, AND CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
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Baking Better Urethane Loaves 


What are the recipes? With our new foam machine, 
we are learning them at Jefferson. The urethane cook 
book is being constantly revised and improved ... to 
help you make lower cost, higher performance foams. 


With the aid of the exceptionally versatile Mobay 
M-13 Foam Machine, we are able to evaluate new 
polyether and catalyst systems and develop new ure- 
thane foams having specialized or superior properties. 
Jefferson offers polyethers for high quality flexible, 


HOUSTON © NEW YORK © CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND * CHARLOTTE © (OS ANGELES 


semi-rigid and rigid urethane foams . . . polyethers 
built with specifications to meet the industry’s exact- 
ing standards. Excellent catalysts, N-methylmorpholine, 
N-ethylmorpholine, and the interesting amine, N,N’- 
dimethylpiperazine are also available in commercial 
quantities, 


For a partner in developing better urethane prod- 
ucts, contact . . . Jefferson Chemical Company, Inc., 
1121 Walker Avenue, P. O. Box 303, Houston 1, Texas. 
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More cross-overs in resins and elastomers: while a major plastics 
company is boosting its synthetic rubber capacity, one of the “Big Four” 
rubber companies is taking a deeper step into plastics production. This 
week Phillips Chemical—which has under construction a 20,000-tons/- 
year cis-polybutadiene (Cis-4) rubber plant at Borger, Tex.—reports it 
will boost capacity to 25,000 tons/year. Full operation of the plant is 
planned for the fourth quarter of this year. 


Meanwhile, Firestone—which is building polybutadiene and 
polyisoprene rubber facilities at Orange, Tex.—is going ahead with a 
semiworks plant for polypropylene on a 1,000-acre tract there. The facil- 
ity, to be engineered by Day & Zimmerman (Philadelphia), will be in 
operation in early ’61. 

The move further points up the converging paths of synthetic 
rubber and plastics (see p. 35) and, possibly, to increasing interest on 
the part of such tiremakers as Firestone in copolymers of ethylene and 
propylene as one new potential U.S. passenger car tire material. 

o 

Dow Chemical and Dow (Canada) are deep in plant site devel- 
opment this week. In the U.S., Dow is beginning development studies of 
its newly acquired 980-acre tract adjacent to its Plaquemine, La., complex. 
Although the company says it won’t firm its plans for some time, the. tract 
—estimated to have cost $1,000/acre—will likely be made suitable for 
location of plants that would be potential customers for Dow’s broad line 
of industrial chemicals at Plaquemine. Another possibility: adding a 
four-mile canal to link the Dow plants with the intracoastal Waterway to 
permit barge shipment. 

And Dow (Canada) has flashed a green light for the long- 
planned chlorinated phenols plant at its site at Fort Saskatchewan, Alta. 
The plant, first unit on the site, will produce both penta- and dichloro- 
phenol. Brown & Root are already developing the site, with plans to com- 
plete construction in ’61. Units for glycols and amines, projected for the 
future, are now in engineering stages. 








a 

Sunray Midcontinent Oil is going into styrene. This project— 
a 60-million-lbs./year styrene monomer unit at its Suntide Refining Co. 
plant at Corpus Christi, Tex.—will be the company’s third major petro- 
chemical expansion within two years. Start of construction is scheduled 
for November; production, for spring of 62. Entire output of the pro- 
posed facility has been sold under long-term contracts, says Chairman 
R. W. McDowell, and the plant will be designed for expansion to 75-mil- 
lion Ibs./year. Other projects already under construction in the $10-million, 
two-year Sunray program: a Udex benzene extraction unit at its DX Sun- 
ray refinery at Tulsa, Okla., and a new hydroalkylation unit at Corpus 
Christi (CW, Jan. 30, p. 28). 








Business 
Newsletter 
(Continued) 
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Two CPI companies are making major executive shifts: 


© Food Machinery and Chemical’s Dr. Emil Ott, vice-president 
for research and development in the Chemicals Divisions, has resigned. 


© Colgate-Palmolive’s President George H. Lesch has become 
chief executive officer of the $600-million sales company. He succeeds 
Edward H. Little, who served in the post for 22 years. He joined Colgate 
& Co. in 1902. 





Stauffer will go through with its big soda ash project. The 
company has decided to begin construction at once on a 150,000-200,000 
tons/year facility near Green River, Wyo., expected to begin operation 
in late 1962. Stauffer will drive a mine shaft and air shaft, build a railroad 
bridge to span Green River, a railroad spur, highway and refinery. 





Stauffer’s move may discourage other trona prospectors such 
as Texota Oil Co. (Denver), which claims to be the first oil company on 
the trona scene in Wyoming. Texota has one well already drilled, a second 
planned for later this month—first of a series in Sweetwater County. 

6 


Other key expansions this week: 


© Allied Chemical’s Solvay Process Division will build a plant 
to manufacture polyethers used in both flexible and rigid urethane foams 
at Baton Rouge, La. (where it currently produces soda ash, chlorine and 
caustic soda). Initial capacity: 20 million Ibs./year. Starting material will 
be propylene oxide. The new plant is expected to begin output by June 
’61. Allied already produces isocyanates, fluorocarbon blowing agents and 
polyesters for foams, now will become a principal source for all major 
foam components. 





© Linde Co. Division of Union Carbide is starting immediate 
construction of oxygen-producing facilities in Pueblo, Colo., to supply 
more than 200 million cu.ft./month to Colorado Fuel and Iron Corp. 


© Du Pont is considering expansion of facilities for production 
of intermediates used in polyester fiber production at its Explosive Dept.’s 
Old Hickory, Tenn., plant. 


First-half chemical sales are setting new records, but a few com- 
panies’ profits are significantly lower than in the first six months of ’59. 
Earliest to report: Allied, sales up 7.7%, to $401 million; earnings up 
10.6%, to $30.9 million. American Potash, sales down 1.1%, to $26.4 
million; earnings up 3.2%, to $2.6 million. Du Pont, sales up 2.7%, to 
$1,097 million; estimated operating income down 8%, to $140 million. 
Hercules Powder, sales up 17%, to $160.5 million; earnings up 10%, 
to $12.9 million (estimated). Heyden Newport, sales up 9.8%, to $30.6 
million; earnings up 30.6%, to $1.8 million. Hooker, sales up 0.4%, to 
$75 million; earnings down 7.4%, to $6.4 million. Rohm & Haas, sales up 
6.2%, to $116.2 million; earnings up 3.8%, to $12.3 million. 








Give her the detergent she wants... 


with 
2 new TERGITOL 
Nonionies 


She has many cleaning jobs each day, and 
for each she has a favorite product—the 
one that helps her best. Be certain that your 
product is one of her regulars; customize 
its formula with Tercrtot Nonionics. 

CARBIDE offers a complete selection of 
TERGITOL Surfactants, each with distinc- 
tive and useful properties. And, a continu- 
ing research program in detergent chem- 
istry brings you such new products as— 

TERGITOL E-68—a semi-solid non- 
ionic, with high water solubility and good 
caustic stability. The cloud point of a 0.5 
per cent solution of E-68 in distilled water 
is 68°C. (154.4°F.). 

TERGITOL E-35—another caustic- 
stable nonionic for use with dry alkaline 
ae compounds. The cloud point of a 0.5 per 
" cent solution is 35°C. (95°F.). E-35 has 
low foaming and good wetting action and 
is highly effective for heavy-duty cleans- 
ing of many types. 

E-35 and E-68 can be effectively com- 
bined with other Tercrrot Nonionics to 
give you a detergent product that is one of 
her regulars. The CarBipE Technical Rep- 
resentative in your area will gladly discuss 
your special requirements with you—and 
he’ll show you how combination orders of 
TercitoL Nonionics can save you money 
while allowing you to customize your 
formula. Give him a call; or write: Union 
Carbide Chemicals Company, Division of 
Union Carbide Corporation, 270 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


Tercirot and Union Carsibe are registered trade marks. 










UNION CARBIDE 
CHEMICALS COMPANY 
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LINED PIPE 





After six years of hot sulphuric acid 
Saran Lined Pipe still performs dependably 


When 20,000 linear feet of pipe must carry a constant stream 
of hot sulphuric acid . .. when production requirements make 
pipeline failure intolerable . . . pipeline dependability is the 
lifeline of the plant. For the past six years, Saran Lined Pipe 
has carried dependably an unending flow of corrosive chem- 
icals at Industrial Rayon Corporation’s Painesville, Ohio, plant. 


The installation shown above carries hot sulphuric acid and 
other chemicals used in Industrial Rayon’s Continuous Proc- 
ess method of making tire cord. This Saran lined supply and 
return piping, serving all of the plant’s spinning machines, 
carries the solutions from lower levels to spinning machines 
on the main floor. Pumping pressures range from 45 psi ¥ 
ward, and solution temperatures are above 125° F. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY - 
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The Saran Lined Pipe was installed in 1953 and has been in 
continuous use since. Maintenance costs have been extremely 
low and L.R.C. engineers report that, during these six years, 
Saran Lined Pipe has performed dependably under their cor- 
rosive operating conditions. 


Whenever dependable piping systems are required, whatever 
the degree of corrosion or chemical activity, consider Saran 
Lined Pipe. Saran Lined Pipe, fittings, valves and pumps are 
available for systems operating from vacuum to 300 psi, from 
below zero to 200° F. They can easily be cut, fitted and modi- 
fied in the field without special equipment. For more infor- 
mation, write Saran Lined Pipe Company, 2415 Burdette 
Avenue, Ferndale, Michigan, Dept. 2282AM7-23. 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 





NOPCO 


household, and andusirial 
detergents 


Nopco’s surface-active 
chemicals, emulsifiers 
and foam stabilizers form 
the base for many of to- 
day’s cleaners, sham- 
poos and dishwashing 
compounds. But this is 
only one of Nopco’s many 
chemicals—at work. Wher- 
ever you see effective 
products or smoothly 
running industrial proc- 
esses, you can expect to 
find one of Nopco’s key 
ingredients. 


For complete information 
see Chemical Materials 
Catalog, pages 212-213. 


A skilled hand 


in chemistry... 


at work for you 


Lubricants 
Detergents 
Plasticizers 
Softeners 
Emulsifiers 
Dispersants 
Wetting Agents 
Defoamers 
Thickeners 
Metallic Soaps 
Stabilizers 
Vitamins 
Enzymes 
Foamed Plastics 


NOPCO 
CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


60 Park Place, Newark WJ. 
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Du Pont’s C. K. Black was one of contingent of top chemical executives testifying in Washington on U.S. 


Industry Levels Broadside at New 


Top U.S. chemical executives 
stormed Washington last week on a 
deadly serious mission: to talk the 
government out of cutting tariffs on 
many synthetic organic chemicals. 

It’s the hottest battle in 10 years 
against further liberalization of U.S. 
trade policies. 

At issue: the government’s plans 
for the sixth postwar round of inter- 
national trade negotiations under the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 


Allied's Arthur Schramm: Since ‘50 
intermediate exports down 80%. 





Trade (GATT) at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, this coming fall and winter. 
Next January a team of US. officials 
will sit down with representatives of 
the other 36 GATT member nations 
to swap reductions of duties on thou- 
sands of items. 

The U.S. negotiators will be gov- 
erned by the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act, adopted in °58, permitting 
the government to cut any U.S. tariff 
rate by as much as 20% between °58 


Monsanto's H. F. Shattuck: Several 
products are fast nearing extinction. 


and ’62, but not by more than 10%. 
in any one year. 

Chemicals First: The chemical man- 
agement men who journeyed to Wash- 
ington helped launch one important 
phase of the government’s prepara- 
tion for the GATT parleys. In the 
first sessions of nine-week public 
hearings before the U.S. Tariff Com- 
mission and the interagency Commit- 
tee for Reciprocity Information (CRI), 
they were testifying on the list of 


Cyanamid's John Fasoli: One import 
can hurt many domestic products. 
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tariff policy for GATT parieys. 


GATT List 


2,500 imported items on which the 
government proposes to offer tariff 
cuts. 

The commission’s job is a highly 
technical one—to determine the “peril 
point” duty rate for each item. That’s 
the rate the commission finds is the 
minimum needed to protect domestic 
producers. U.S. bargainers at Geneva 
are not permitted to negotiate duty 
cuts below those peril-point rates. 

CRI’s function is to advise what 


GAF's Chandler White: U.S. should 
not help foreign rivals enter and ruin. 





items should be removed from the 
“offer” list of commodities on which 
the U.S. is offering concessions; what 
products should be added to it; and 


what additions and deletions should 
be made on a companion list of U.S. 
exports for which the government 
team will try to negotiate lower for- 
eign import barriers. 

Plea for Caution: Leading off for 
the chemical industry contingent, 
President Sam Baker of the Synthetic 
Organic Chemical Manufacturers 
Assn. attacked the government’s the- 
sis that current problems—such as 
this nation’s balance-of-payments dif- 
ficulties and the danger of a trade 
war between rival economic blocs in 
Western Europe—make it more im- 


portant than ever for the U.S. to ' 


expand its foreign trade in both di- 
rections. 

“Certainly the dust should be al- 
lowed to settle” in the European situa- 
tion, Baker argued, and a close, hard 
look taken at the effects of the forma- 
tion of the European Common Mar- 
ket—“this new economic giant”— 
before the U.S. negotiates any new 
tariff cuts. 

Others of the approximately 50 
spokesmen for chemical companies 
—chiefly producers of coal-tar deriv- 
atives—detailed more specific com- 
plaints. Almost unanimously they 
based their arguments on points that 
had been carefully planned in ad- 
vance (CW, July, 9, p. 23). 

Rivals’ Inroads: One point stressed 
by industry witnesses: Imports of 
multiple-use intermediates often com- 
pete with specific domestic products 
that may not be classed. as “similar” 


May's Ernest May: Foreign suppliers 
want only direct sales to big buyers. 


— the government’s yardstick for 
measuring potential competition be- 
tween products. 

Baker declared that imports of syn- 
thetic organics are hurting domestic 
producers, notwithstanding U.S. chem- 
ical industry’s strong over-all growth 
and widening margin of exports over 
imports ($1.5 billion vs. $347 million 
in *59). 

Baker pointed out that the five 
largest European producers — one in 
England, three in Germany, one in 
Italy—have grown even faster and 
have been exporting up to 40% of 
their output. In contrast, he continued, 
the U.S. industry is exporting only 
5-6% of its production. And Allied 
Chemical’s Arthur Schramm added 
that U.S. exports of certain compet- 
ing products have dropped as much 
as 80% over the same period. 

Witness after witness told of the 
sales competition U.S. chemical pro- 
ducers are encountering in third mar- 
kets and at home. 

Exactly how successful the industry 
spokesmen will be in their efforts to 
persuade the government to hold the 
line on chemical tariffs will not be 
clear until the White House puts out 
its final “offer” list next fall. 

But it’s virtually certain that numer- 
ous items will be dropped from the 
list. Meanwhile there are growing de- 
mands from both “protectionists” and 
“free-traders” for an entirely new 
basic law on tariff policy; and the 
world trade plank espoused by the 
Democratic party last week indicates 
that this issue will be fought out in 
the political campaign this fall and 
in the new Congress next winter. 





SOCMA's Sam Baker: One German 
firm does 55°, of business in exports. 





India’s New Chemical Goals 





1960-61 (Fiscat Year) 


1965-66 


Capacity Production Capacity Production 





Industrial Chemicals (thousand tons) 


Caicium carbide 
Carbon black 
Caustic soda 
Hydrogen peroxide 
Rubber chemicals 
Soda ash 

Sodium hydrosulfite 
Sulfuric acid 


Fertilizers (thousand tons) 


Nitrogenous 
Phosphatic 


Pharmaceuticals 


Antidysentery drugs (tons) 
Isoniazid (tons) 

Organic intermediates (tons) 
Penicillin (million units) 
Salicylic acid (tons) 
Streptomycin (tons) 

Sulfa drugs (tons) 


Botanicals (tons) 
Dyestuffs (million pounds) 
Plastics (thousand tons) 


Synthetic detergents (thousand tons) 
Synthetic rubber (thousand tons) 


19.2 

19.2 
7.2 
0 





India Sets New CPI Goals 


India, jolted politically and eco- 
nomically by a general strike of gov- 
ernmental workers, has issued the 
draft of its ambitious new five-year 
(1961-66) plan for economic develop- 
ment. For U.S. chemical companies 
game enough to risk the political haz- 
ards, the chemical goals outlined in 
the “third plan” draft represent im- 
portant investment opportunities. 

Chemical industry expansion plays 
an important role in the new plan, 
which is more ambitious than the cur- 
rent one, the “second plan” (which 
is falling about 20% short of its 
goals). Also, the new proposal allots 
a greater share to private investment 
—$8.4 billion out of a total of $21.4 
billion. 

Unlike the second plan, the new 
program is fairly vague about specific 
projects open to private investment. 
Now that the direction of development 
and expansion is mapped out, the plan- 
ners explain, government and private 
companies will have to work out the 
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details project by project. 

Some Clear Opportunities: Ferti- 
lizers are the major new area in the 
chemical industry opened to private 
investors. Right now all nitrogenous 
fertilizer capacity is in the govern- 
ment’s hands. The government would 
like private industry to account for 
200,000 tons/year of the planned 
capacity (1 million tons) by the end 
of the third plan. A number of U‘S. 
firms are reported to be negotiating to 
build these plants. Koppers seems 
closest to closing a deal—a proposed 
$50-million, 70-80,000-tons/year joint 
venture with G. D. Birla, top Indian 
industrialist. In phosphate fertilizers, 
private industry will take nearly the 
whole field. 

More fertilizer production will de- 
mand more sulfuric acid capacity. 
The capacity target is 1.5 million 
tons annually, and private industry’s 
share of this is pegged at 85-90%. 
New caustic soda and soda ash ca- 
pacity will be almost wholly private. 


Food for Industry: The government 
isn’t letting all chemical production 
out of its hands, but government pro- 
duction of some products will open 
the way to more private ventures. 

For example, as the government’s 
steel plants go into operation, thei: 
coke ovens will provide the raw ma- 
terials for the major government proj- 
ect, Basic Chemicals and Intermedi- 
ates (BCI), which is slated to be built 
near Bombay. It will produce some 
40 organic intermediates, with an ag- 
gregate output of 25,160 tons/year, 
and 10,000 tons capacity will be 
added later. The complex will supply 
a government pharmaceutical project 
proposed for Hyderabad, capital of 
Andhra state, to produce sulfa drugs, 
vitamins, phenacetin, etc.—a total out- 
put of 1,500 tons/year. This plant 
and two other pharmaceutical plants 
will be built with Russian aid. 

But BCI intermediates will also 
flow to proposed privately owned 
plants. States the plan draft: “Major 
developments are envisioned in the 
organic chemical industry, based on 
supplies of intermediates from the 
state-owned BCI plant”—e.g., produc- 
tion of rubber chemicals, sulfa drugs 
and drug intermediates. Manufacture 
of phenol-formaldehyde is planned, 
based on phenol supplied by the gov- 
ernment intermediates plant. Produc- 
tion of citric acid and oxalic acid also 
is seen for the first time. Large-scale 
expansion of acetic acid, acetone, 
formaldehyde, and production of or- 
ganic esters required as solvents—e.g., 
butyl acetate and phthalic esters—will 
further strengthen the organic chem- 
ical industry. 

The production of plastic monomers 
such as vinyl chloride and styrene, 
and high polymers such as synthetic 
rubber, are also contemplated. 

Several projects included in the 
third plan are actually already under 
way. Firestone is building the syn- 
thetic rubber plant. Union Carbide’s 
60%-owned subsidiary will put its 
$7.4-million project onstream by 
year’s end, producing polyethylene, 
butyl alcohol, acetic acid and ethyl 
acetate. Merck has a 60% share in 
what will be India’s biggest pharma- 
ceutical plant. And Atul Products, in 
which American Cyanamid holds a 
10% interest, has just won a license 
to expand its output of its dye inter- 
mediates and fast-color bases, and 
will build a new azo dye plant. 





Hemispheric Threat 


For more than a year, Cuba has 
been a thorn in the side of the U.S. 
Government and U.S. corporations 
that have investments there or have 
watched their export bills pile up un- 
paid. But in the past two weeks, the 
U.S. has been jolted into the recog- 
nition that the little island has become 
a crucial battleground in the open 
power struggle between the U.S. and 
the Soviet Union. 

In a sense, U.S. firms with mines 
and plants in Cuba face little un- 
certainty. It clearly seems only a 
matter of time before they fall into 
the grasp of Cuban government con- 
trol. What is far less certain—and 
potentially far more important for 
U.S. business interests and the interests 
of the U.S. as a whole—is what effect 
Cuba’s slide into Communism will 
have on the rest of Latin America. 

After a year of abuse from Fidel 
Castro and the step-by-step seizure of 
U.S. property, the U.S. shifted to a 
“get tough” policy earlier this month. 

The reaction of the U.S.’s Latin 
American allies is hardly what the 
State Dept. expected. By cutting off 
Cuba’s sugar sales; the U.S. revived 
the specter of dollar imperialism. And 
President Eisenhower's sudden an- 
nouncement of a new economic aid 
program for Latin America has pro- 
duced more resentment than gratitude. 
The administration is now worried that 
it may not get support for its tough 
policy against Castro. 

Once again, observers in several 
Latin American countries say, the 
U.S. has displayed a misunderstand- 
ing of realities in Latin America. The 
fact is that government heads in 
Latin America are disillusioned with 
Castro. But they find it hard to sup- 
port the U.S. in its open assault on 
Cuba, because they share in lesser 
degree the resentments that helped pit 
Cuba against this country. They can’t 
get excited about expropriation of the 
big corporations’ assets, because—jus- 
tifiably or not—they have also felt 
exploited by big U.S. corporations. 
They resent our support of dictators. 
They shrug off the program because 
they believe the U.S. ignored their 
needs until it wanted their support, 
and now is trying to bribe them. 

Still, these leaders recognize that 
“dollar diplomacy” is better than 
Communist domination. If they won’t 


join in condemning Cuba, they will 
at least try to mediate its differences 
with the U.S. 

But these government heads are 
under pressure from political oppo- 
nents and leftist unions backed by mas- 
sive popular sympathy for the Cuban 
revolution. Depending on what hap- 
pens in the coming months, these 
pressures could affect policies of im- 
portance to U.S. companies planning 
to invest in Latin America. 

U.S. policy will be crucial in shap- 
ing Latin attitudes. If the U.S. fol- 
lows up the sugar cut with other 
sanctions, such as cutting exports to 
Cuba (which is being considered), it 
will lose more support. 

The Guantanamo base problem can 
be crucial. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
are determined to hold it. If Cuba tells 
us to get out (as it well may) and 
we refuse, most of our Latin allies 
will consider it a violation of national 
sovereignty and will swing sharply 
against us, or at least withdraw all 
moral support. All of these feelings 
would be replaced by alarmed support 
of the U.S. if Russia planted a mili- 
tary force in Cuba. For that reason 
this is unlikely. 

Cuba is in severe economic trouble, 
which, some believe, may topple the 
Castro regime. The Communists aren’t 
likely to let that happen. If the Com- 
munists choose to make Cuba a model 
of economic progress, it will give 
Communism greater impetus through- 
out Latin America, undermining gov- 
erments already fighting Cuban-based 
espionage. 


Gains for Manganese 

Rampant optimism for electrolytic 
manganese is evident this week. Both 
present producers have been expand- 
ing, a third company has allocated 
$5 million to build a plant, and other 
companies are in various stages of 
research and development. 

U.S. consumption—largely in steel 
production—has been jumping: 4 mil- 
lion Ibs. in °54, 18 million in °58, 
possibly 35 million this year. Total 
U.S. capacity now is estimated at 
about 45 million lbs./year of the 
high-purity (99.9%) metal, and indi- 
cations are that this total will be 
doubled within two years. 

Largest producer is Foote Mineral 
Co. (Philadelphia), which entered the 
field in ’56 by acquiring Electrolytic 
Manganese Corp. (Knoxville, Tenn.). 


APCC's Colefax: Entering the field 
with a plant designed for expansion. 


Its two plants then had combined 
capacity of 15 million lbs./year. 
It was raised to 22 million Ibs. in °58 
and to 28 million lbs. early this year. 
Now Foote will build at New John- 
sonville, Tenn., a 20-million-lbs./year 
plant, with half of that capacity to 
be ready by Jan. ’62. 

Union Carbide Metals Co. (New 
York) last month completed a 20% 
expansion at Marietta, O., bringing 
its electrolytic manganese capacity 
there to a minimum of 15 million 
Ibs./year. 

And now American Potash & 
Chemical Corp. (Los Angeles)}— 
whose works at Henderson, Nev., are 
a major producer of electrolytic 
manganese dioxide—is planning to 
construct a plant at Aberdeen, Miss., 
to produce the high-purity metal (CW 
Business Newsletter, July 16). APCC 
President Peter Colefax says the 
plant will have initial capacity of 10 
million Ibs./year, “and will be laid 
out to provide for further expansions.” 

Next in electrolytic manganese pro- 
duction may be the U.S. Manganese 
Corp., 40% owned by Vitro Corp. 
(New York). U.S. Manganese holds 
“substantial” rhodonite ore claims in 
Colorado, has exclusive licenses for 
production of manganese compounds 
under the Sheer-Korman Hierarc proc- 
ess (CW, March 9, ’57, p. 28), and 
is carrying out market and technology 
studies. It contemplates building a 
plant “somewhere in the East.” 
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COMPANIES 


The Brown Fintube Co. (Elyria, O.) has formed 
Brown Aluminum & Chemical Co. to specialize in 
chemical uses of aluminum for the process industries. 
Products will include shot and notch bars (for de- 
oxidizing of steel) and aluminum cylinders for the 
stainless steel industry. 

we 

The Permutit Co. (New York), division of Pfaudler 
Permutit, has formed a chemical division, consolidating 
all former Permutit chemical activities, to be called 
Ionac Chemical Corp.; and a new Industrial Division 
that includes all Permutit operations except Ionac 
Chemical and Simplex Valve & Meter Co. Both di- 
visions will be under the supervision of George Proctor, 
vice-president of Pfaudler Permutit and general man- 
ager of Permutit. 

e 

Pacific Northwest Alloys is reactivating facilities at 
Mead, Wash. The plant, which was closed June 1, 
produces ferrochrome for the steel industry, will have 
200 workers back on the job by Aug. 1. 

e 

West Texas CO, Co. has been formed by Oil Re- 
covery Corp. and Helmerich & Payne, Inc. (Tulsa, 
Okla.). The 50-50-owned company will produce liquid 
carbon dioxide near Fort Stockton, Tex., for use in 
secondary oil recovery projects. Initial capacity: 140 


tons/day. Contracts will be let shortly, and the plant 
is scheduled for October completion. 
e 
Crowl Chemical Co. is the new name of The Charles 
Crowl Co. (El Monte, Calif.). Two new divisions have 
been formed: Crowlite Thermoplastic and Color-Mica. 


EXPANSION 


Gypsum: Flintkote Co. (New York) is acquiring 
rights to 40 sq. miles of gypsum-producing properties 
near Flat Bay, Nfid., as well as exploration and leasing 
rights covering 3,000 sq. miles there. Investment: $20 
million over the next few years, including cost of 
at least three new Eastern seaboard and St. Lawrence 
Waterway gypsum plants. The company will supply 
Canadian and U.S. markets. Initial production: 500,- 
000 tons/year. 

e 

PVC Resin: Firestone Plastics Division of The Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co. has awarded to Catalytic 
Construction Co. a contract for expansion of its plastics 
resins plant at Pottstown, Pa. Additional polyvinyl 
chloride facilities are expected to be in operation by 
early 61. Capacity was not disclosed. 

« 

Adhesives: Swift & Co. is nearing completion of its 
$100,000 adhesives manufacturing plant in Houston, 
Tex. Operations are slated for startup within 60 days. 
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Products: liquid adhesives, glues and rubber based 
cements for labeling and paper firms. 
* 

Cleaning Compounds: The Diversey Corp. (Canada) 
Ltd. (Clarkson, Ont.) has purchased for its Western 
branch plant at Calgary, Alta., a 22,000-sq.-ft. plant 
for blending and packaging of its cleaning compounds, 
detergents and industrial chemicals. The plant was 
built in °59 by Toronto Industrial Leaseholds, Ltd. 

6 

Phosphate Processing: The U.S. Phosphoric Products 
Division of Tennessee Corp. (Tampa, Fla.) will expand 
by 50% its phosphate processing facilities. New con- 
struction will begin when engineering and design are 
completed, with startup expected in late ’61 or early ’62. 


FOREIGN 


Pharmaceuticals/Japan: Sankyo Pharmaceutical Co. 
(Tokyo) and Parke, Davis & Co. (Detroit) are setting 
up a 50-50-owned pharmaceutical export firm. Under 
licensing agreements with Parke, Davis, about 600 
drugs from seven Sankyo manufacturing plants will be 
exported. 

e 

Chemicals/Australia: Hercules Powder Co. (Wil- 
mington, Del.) will build a plant at Springdale, near 
Melbourne, to produce rosin-based emulsifiers for use 
in synthetic rubber and chemicals for the paper indus- 
try. The plant will be operated by Hercules Powder 
Co. (Australia) Pty., Ltd. Startup date: ’61. 

e 

Acetic Acid/England: Distillers Co., Ltd., is build- © 
ing a $5.6-million plant to produce acetic acid directly 
from mixed hydrocarbon feedstocks. Production target 
date: end of ’61. Process details were not disclosed, but 
the firm says that acetic acid, main product of the 
process, can be made to very strict specifications and 
that minor amounts of formic, propionic and succinic 
acids also will be produced. 

7 

Proprietary Drugs/Vietnam: Vinaspecia is the new 
venture of Specia Rhone-Poulenc and Vinacifa, a drug 
wholesaler in Saigon. A $1-million proprietary drug 
plant will be built. Production date: ’61. Later the firm 
will move into antibiotics and sulfonamides. Last year 
Specia’s sales subsidiary in Saigon supplied about 30% 
of the country’s $2.4-million drug market. Complete 
customs duties and tax waiver were granted by the 
government. Specia has a 49% interest. 

e 

Nitrofurane Derivatives/Holland: Norwich Pharma- 
cal Co. (Norwich, N.Y.) has acquired an interest in 
Orgahell N.V. (its first interest in a foreign company). 
Orgahell has a new plant under construction at Mij- 
drecht, near Amsterdam, will operate under its own 
name, continue producing nitrofurane derivatives and 
antibiotics. 





Do they buy... 
or just pass by? 





Your chances are better in a 


Duraglas” “salespackage” 


Orten choices are switched at the last instant — 
when the customer compares packages at the mar- 
ket place. Because we work at it constantly, we at 
Owens-Illinois think we know a lot about how to 
design packages which sell. A Duraglas “sales- 
package” attractively combines container, closure 
and label. 


DURAGLAS CONTAINERS Owens-ILLINOIs 


AN (i) PRODUCT GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


PACIFIC COAST HEADQUARTERS *® SAN FRANCISCO 
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Vasco da Gama 
sailed an 
uncharted route 


a 


\\ 


\\ 


Vasco da Gama’s route to the wealth of the East was un- 
charted. But when it comes to chemicals, you can steer a 
sure course to better, more uniform products when you 
use high quality Sinclair solvents. 


Sinclair aromatic, aliphatic and odorless solvents set in- 
dustry’s standards for quality. These Sinclair solvents are 


available from nearby supply points in the type of trans- 
portation equipment you require. 


To guard against contamination, Sinclair ships aromatic, 
aliphatic and odorless solvents in three separate tank car 
fleets used exclusively for this purpose. For prompt, de- 
pendable deliveries, write or call... 


SINCLAIR PETROCHEMICALS, INC. 


Subsidiary of Sinclair Oil Corporation, 600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 


PARAXYLENE (98%) « PROPYLENE (99+ %) e DURENE (1,2,4,5-TETRAMETHYLBENZENE) e ANHYDROUS AMMONIA ¢ AMMONIUM NITRATE SOLUTIONS ¢ AQUA 
AMMONIA ¢ NITROGEN FERTILIZER SOLUTIONS « ALIPHATIC SOLVENTS e ODORLESS SOLVENTS « AROMATIC SOLVENTS ¢ HEAVY AROMATIC SOLVENT 
TOLUENE (NITRATION GRADE) e XYLENE (FIVE DEGREE) « SULFUR e SULFONATES (OIL SOLUBLE) e CORROSION INHIBITORS ¢ LUBE OIL ADDITIVES 
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Drugmakers may be “stuck” with some vitamin stocks as a result 
of the Food & Drug Administration’s proposal to require prescriptions 
for vitamin preparations containing high levels of folic acid (more than 
0.4 milligrams per daily dose). FDA acted on scientific advice that high 


dosages mask the symptoms of pernicious anemia and interfere with proper 
diagnosis. 





Most common vitamin products are below the 0.4 level in folic 
acid content. However, Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Assn. estimates that 
folic acid-containing vitamin stocks run into millions of dollars, believes 
they will be hard to sell if customers are required to get prescriptions. 
However, manufacturers had warning in January that folic acid was in 
question, and many have cut down the amounts used. 


FDA’s action came after testimony before the Kefauver inves- 
tigating committee by Dr. Barbara Moulton, former FDA official. She 
testified that FDA was ignoring public welfare in allowing folic acid to 
be dispensed in over-the-counter vitamins. 


Drugmakers are satisfied, however, with the way the problem 
was handled. Health, Education & Welfare Secretary Flemming acted only 
after setting up a special panel of medical experts, at'drug manufacturers’ 
request, to recommend a dosage level. And no publicity—as in the cran- 
berries incident—was put out to scare the public. 


Proposed limits on minerals in animal feeds have been scaled 
down by FDA. The agency on Dec. 31, 59, proposed tolerances for a 
wide range of mineral sources, such as cobalt, copper, iodine, iron, man- 
ganese and zinc. 





Subsequent testimony by experts showed, however, that most 
of these limits were unnecessary. Now specific limits are proposed only 
for cobalt, which causes an increase in red blood cells; and copper, which 
in large doses stunts the growth of sheep. For other minerals, good feed- 
ing practice is the guide. The experts said that, regionally, nutritional 
needs of animals vary too much to prescribe rigidly on minerals other 
than cobalt and copper. The industry appears to be generally agreed to 
the new proposal. 

e 

The color additives bill has been signed by President Eisenhower. 

It lets FDA set tolerances for colors as it does for other food additives, 


and saves the lipstick makers whose products would have been banned 
under the old law. 





Also receiving the President’s signature was the measure requir- 
ing the labeling of any hazardous or potentially dangerous substance 
packaged for household use (CW Washington Newsletter, July 9). The 





Washington 
Newsletter 
(Continued) 
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new act requires manufacturers to explain on the label of any product 


what hazard is involved, what ingredients are used and, if necessary, the 
antidote. 


The President also signed a bill providing $73 million as the 
first U.S. payment to the International Development Assn. This is a joint 
international fund to help underdeveloped countries use soft currencies 
for developmental projects. The U.S. will eventually put up $320 million. 


A 36-page booklet telling the positive side of the drug business 
in layman’s terms has been produced by the Pharmaceutical Manufac- 
turers Assn. to offset the bad publicity of the Kefauver investigations. 


It’s being distributed to the public through medical channels, libraries 
and other routes. 





Strong federal intervention in business affairs would charac- 
terize a Kennedy administration. That’s the conclusion derived from the 
Democratic platform, plus Kennedy’s own statements and voting record. 





Senator Kennedy’s views on the need for steady expansion of 
the economy agree with those of Vice-President Nixon. But in his cam- 
paign Kennedy will put more emphasis on higher wages and fuller employ- 
ment, whereas Nixon stresses tax policy and investment incentives. Ken- 
nedy will emphasize stronger support for the farm economy, stimulation 


of home-building, speed-up in urban redevelopment, development of nat- 
ural resources. 


The Democratic candidate will hit hard at high interest rates, 
hew strongly to the old Jacksonian principle of relatively loose money. He 
asserts belief in the independence of the Federal Reserve Board but at 
the same time hints that a President has responsibility for monetary regu- 
lation as well. Perhaps the biggest domestic issue will revolve around the 
Democratic platform proposition that the economy “can and must grow 
5% annually,” vs. Nixon’s attacks on “growthmanship” and the idea that 


the government must intercede in business affairs to control economic 
growth. 


Taxes may become a concrete issue. Kennedy and the platform 
insist that welfare and economy-stimulating goals can be financed out of 
economic growth and closing of tax loopholes. But Kennedy lets it be 
known that he would be averse to a tax increase if needed. The plat- 
form talks about making “long-delayed reductions” in taxes—but Ken- 
nedy does not. He has stated frankly that he does not think it is right to 
advocate a $2.5- to $3-billion increase in defense spending—as he does— 
and talk about cutting taxes at the same time. Note that the platform drops 
the usual demand for raising personal exemptions from $600 to $800. 





‘Conservative influence in the next Congress may be lessened if 
Kennedy wins and Democratic liberals come back in present strength. 
Speculation is that Sen. Mike Monroney (D., Okla.) will replace Johnson 
as Senate majority leader. 





Shell Chemical 
is your new source for 
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SHELL CHEMICAL now offers you a broad line 
of polystyrene molding compounds suitable for 
most polystyrene applications . . . both general 
purpose or high-impact. Clear, natural, and 
colored materials are available in appropriate 
granulation and hubrication levels. 


You can be sure of a uniform product backed 
by Shell’s long experience as a dependable sup- 
plier of chemical raw materials to the plastics 
industry. Prompt delivery of large or small 
quantities will be made from conveniently lo- 
cated warehouses. Shell Chemical has techni- 
cally trained men available to assist you with 
your molding, extrusion, and vacuum forming 
problems. 


Find out what this new source of supply can 
mean to you by getting in touch with your near- 
est Shell Chemical district office. Your letter- 
head request will bring additional information. 


SHELL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PLASTICS AND RESINS DIVISION 


Central District 6064 West Touhy Avenue, Chicago 48, Iilinois 
East Centra! District............ 20576 Center Ridge Road, Cleveland 16, Ohio 
Eastern District 42-76 Main Street, Flushing 55, New York 
Western District 10642 Downey Avenue, Downey, California 


IN CANADA: Chemical Division, Shel! Oil Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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ELEMENTS 





<Melinckrods > 


LINKING CHEMISTRY § § / TO INDUSTRY 





HOW 

MALLINCKRODT'S 
SPECIAL SKILLS 

SERVE USERS OF 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


Unique knowledge of techniques for solving 
difficult chemical processing problems... has made 
Mallinckrodt a dependable link in the 

supply lines of industry. 


Examples: Mallinckrodt manufactures silicon which 
contains only a few atoms per billion of undesirable 
impurities ... and was first to develop and put 

into operation a large-scale process for extracting 
columbium and tantalum from euxenite ore. 


There are three factors behind Mallinckrodt's 
versatility and capability: a high degree of technical 
skill... the ability to put this skill into practice... 
and the determination to reach predetermined goals 
without compromise. 


Mallinckrodt's special skills in chemical manufacturing 
contribute to progress in many industries. 


— ; BULK PHARMACEUTICALS + INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
Mallinckrodt's experience, 
facilities and ingenuity MEDICINAL PRODUCTS - LABORATORY CHEMICALS 
can be part of your future. TURF FUNGICIDES - COMMERCIAL URANIUM 


Contact our technical division. 


CE» MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS 
St. Louis 7, Mo. New York 8, N. Y. 


CHICAGO © CINCINNATI « LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA « MONTREAL e TORONTO 


TODAY WE MEET OUR STANDARDS —TOMORROW WE EXCEED THEM. AFTER 92 YEARS, IT'S A HABIT 
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~ Return Attached Card 
to Reserve. 
All-New 750-Page 
1961 EDITION 
... off the press 
September 24th 





Special Buyers’ Guide Issue Courtesy Card 


YES .. . Send me CHEMICAL WEEK for the next three years for only $5 - - 
and include, as part of service, my copy of the new 750-page 1961 edition of 
the BUYERS’ GUIDE issue, when it comes off the press. 


(Rates for U.S. & U.S. Possessions Only*) 


Here If You Prefer 1 Year @ $3.00 Bill company Payment enclosed 


Name 


Home Address___ 


City ee ae - a ____ State. 
Company & Approx. No. of 
Department __ Employees in Plant 


Manufacturer 
Product(s). a Wholesaler 


BUSINESS ADDRESS 


Street___ a cies City _ iC ZONN’ _State 


Check here if you want publication sent to business address 


*Foreign 1 Yr. * Canada $4 
West. Hem. $15 + Others $25 





At Your Fingertips... 


12 Complete Directories in One 750-Page Volume... 
To Answer All Your Chemicals and Equipment Buying 
Questions. 


CHEMICALS 


CHEMICALS & MATERIALS Directory — over 7,000 product head- 
ings, with all major producers and distributors listed 

TRADE NAMES DIRECTORY the most complete list of chemical 
trade names available, with concise descriptions and company 
names COMPANY DIRECTORY listing all producers and dis- 
tributors; their home, branch and district offices; complete with 
telephone numbers CATALOG SECTION details complete 


company product lines 


EQUIPMENT 
EQUIPMENT, CONTAINERS AND SUPPLIES DIRECTORY upwards of 
2,000 categories vital to the CPI, with all major manufacturers 
and suppliers listed TRADE NAMES 
DIRECTORY comprehensive listing, with 
descriptions and company 
COMPANY DIRECTORY — listing of all manu 
facturers and suppliers; their home, 
branch and district offices; complete with 
telephone numbers USED EQUIPMENT 
DIRECTORY listed by equipment cate- 
gory with a “Buyers’ Guide” of dealers 
. CATALOG SECTION details complete 


company product lines 


SERVICES 


SERVICES DIRECTORY listing of over 200 
CPI services, by category, with names of 
firms providing services COMPANY 


DIRECTORY — listing of companies offering 





services, with addresses and lephone 


CHEMICAL WEEK numbers CATALOG SECTION 


catalog of companies providing serv 
‘'\. 330 WEST 42nd STREET detailing complete industry services 


PLEASE NOTE: Only enough copies of the BUYERS 
SE IR my EY GUIDE ISSUE are published to supply one to each 


subscriber. No single copies are sold. To get your 
copy, return this card now 
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Lengthening sometimes Parade 


Composition 





Natural rubber (Hevea) 


cis-polyisoprene 


ie tires; general use 








Balata (gutta-percha) 


is whet ee 


golf ball covers 





Styrene-butadiene (SBR) 


and boo (25%) oH 


"Wek eel 





copolymer of butadiene and 
acrylonitrile 


ekvadlsiank products 





polychloroprene 





reaction peed of sodium 
polysulfides’ ae organic 
chlorides : 





wasp Ase involving haven 
oxygen linkages, genera’ 
made from nearer, e 
met 
clude nitrile or eons rane 





copolymers of isocyanates and 


industrial tires; fibers 





hydrocarbon eee and co- 
polymers containing fluorine 


high- ature military and (ai 





polyvinyl chloride, plasticizer 


coatings and extrusions | 





chlorosulfonated polyethylene 


coatings and extrusions 





polymers or copolymers based 
on acrylic acid or esters 


autornotive, aircraft, industrial 





supstenae it SOM, Manes og 


tires; tubes; industrial uses 





rubber containing chlorine 
reais 


tires; general use 





Sas 


coatings and extrusions 





cis-polyisoprene 


tires; general use 





cis-polybutadiene 


blending with natural rubber for 
tires; general use 





trans-polybutadiene 


blending with balata for golf 
ball covers 





containing tin, zinc, 
aluminum, boron, germani- 
um, nickel, etc 


military and other high-temper- 
ature use 


Bevy of new elastomer entries pours forth from many labs, like that of Esso Research (right). 


New Hopefuls Stretch Elastomer Boom 


Last week’s formation of American 
Rubber and Chemical Co. to produce 
stereospecific synthetic rubber (CW, 
July 16, p. 32) reflects research that 
is now building the biggest boom in 
new elastomers since World War Il 
(see table, above). Among other de- 


velopments: three new halogenated 
materials, a second urethane elastic 
fiber, progress in research on mono- 
olefin copolymers. 

The lineup in the diene rubber 
field now includes Phillips Petroleum 
Co., Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Shell 


Chemical, Firestone Tire & Rubber, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber, Polymer 
Corp. and American Rubber and 
Chemical (newly formed by Stauffer 
Chemical and American Synthetic 
Rubber Co.) These all have firm plans 
for commercializing either cis-polybu- 
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tadiene or cis-polyisoprene, or both. 
In addition, Montecatini has a polybu- 
tadiene pilot plant in operation, and 
many other companies are actively 
working on developments of one or 
both of the diene polymers, including 
Texas-U.S. Chemical Co. (which is 
expected to make its plans known 
soon), Petroleum Chemicals Inc., Co- 
polymer Rubber & Chemical and 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. 

Of the new halogenated materials, 
two are butyl rubbers: a chlorinated 
version that Humble is expected to 
market soon through its Enjay sub- 
sidiary under the name of Butyl-HT 
(formerly MD-551); and a_ bromi- 
nated material that B. F. Goodrich has 
been test marketing under the name of 
Hycar 2202. The other new elastomer 
is a chlorinated polyethylene being re- 
searched by Phillips. Properties are 
similar to those of plasticized poly- 
vinyl chloride and Du Pont’s Hypa- 
lon (chlorosulfonated polyethylene). 

Du Pont will be running into in- 
creased competition also in the field 
of urethane elastic fibers, now that 
U.S. Rubber’s plant at Gastonia, N.C., 
is onstream with Vyrene. The new 
product will be wooing the same elastic 
thread markets sought by Du Pont’s 
Lycra (CW, Nov. 14, ’59, p. 73). 

Another elastomer frontier expected 
to yield commercial products before 
long is that of olefin copolymers, par- 
ticularly those of ethylene with pro- 
pylene or butene-1. Montecatini says 
it has been in semicommercial -pro- 
duction of these copolymers for over 
a year at its Ferrara plant and plans 
to build a 20,000-tons/ year commer- 
cial unit as part of its new Brindisi 
petrochemical complex. Germany’s 
Farbwerke Hoechst and Chemische 
Werke Huels are also working on 
ethylene-propylene copolymers, as are 
Hercules, Goodyear, other U.S. firms. 

Isotactic polybutene-1 is another 
potential elastomer contender. Al- 
though drawing most interest as a 
thermoplastic molding resin, poly- 
butene might also be given elasto- 
meric properties by blending or by spe- 
cially controlled polymerization or 
copolymerization. Montecatini and 
Petro-Tex Chemical Corp. are both 
readying plants to produce the plas- 
tic, and several other companies report 
interest. However, the feasibility of 
an elastomer’s containing a large per- 
centage of butene remains to be seen. 

Molecule Control: Behind all these 
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new developments lies an increasing 
ability on the part of the researchers 
to control molecular structure so as 
to build in desired properties. Al- 
though the stereospecific catalyst sys- 
tems of Ziegler and Natta have been 
the most publicized new tools, the 
polymer chemist can also control the 
weight and other properties of the 
molecule; add substituents that vary 
the polymer properties; and use new 
vulcanization, curing and processing 
systems that also have major effects 
on end properties. 

This degree of control—which can 
cause the same monomer to become 
either a plastic or an elastomer—may 
also have a significant effect in blend- 
ing the interests of makers of both 
types of products. At the research 
level, of course, both elastomers and 
plastics are combined in the single 
area of polymer science. Clear indi- 
cation of this fact was given at the 
recent Gordon Research Conference 
on elastomers at Colby Junior College 
(New London, N.H.). This gathering 
of many of the world’s top polymer 
scientists included many from com- 
panies that have no direct interest in 
elastomers. 

Since, however, fabrication and end- 
uses of the two types of material are 
usually quite different, producers 
have tended to specialize in only one 
type. Continued pressure from re- 
search departments that can produce 
both types of product will undoubtedly 
cause more rubber and plastics com- 
panies to enter one another’s fields. 

Stereo Scramble: Key to many of 
the most promising new elastomer de- 
velopments is the ability of polymer 
chemists to build chains in a stereo- 
regular pattern. Proper choice of 
catalysts and reaction conditions al- 
lows the building of either geometrical 
(cis or trans) isomers or optical (iso- 
tactic or syndiotactic) isomers. Proper 
blending or copolymerization of atac- 
tic or amorphous segments allows even 
greater versatility to the scientist in 
making copolymers, block polymers 
or physical mixtures that have proper- 
ties not possessed by the pure homo- 
polymers. 

The four-carbon olefins (butadiene, 
isobutylene, butene-1 and butene-2) 
offer a good example of the range of 
products that can be made from simi- 
lar monomers (see table, right). Buta- 
diene gives four products: the cis and 
trans isomers of 1,4-polybutadiene 


Monomer 





ISOBUTYLENE 





BUTADIENE 





BUTENE-1 





BUTENE-2 








and the iso- and syndiotactic versions 
of 1,2-polybutadiene. Each of the two 
normal butenes gives an iso- and a 
syndiotactic isomer, while isobutylene 
yields a symmetrical chain. 

Diene Duo: Since natural rubber is 
the cis isomer of 1,4-polyisoprene, 
there’s a great deal of interest in 
commercially producing the same 





Commercial Status of Nine C-4 Polymers* 


Company Status 





. Butyl rubber 
about 2% isoprene) 


(includes 


“pope 


Humble Commercial for tires, tubes 





. Cis-polybutadiene 


. Trans-polybutadiene 


. lsotactic 1, 2-polybuta- 


diene 


\o ge Need is 





WA ws J 





9 
o 6 





. Syndiotactic 1, 2-poly- 


butadiene 


Phillips 
Goodrich-Gulf 
Goodyear 
Firestone 
Polymer Corp. 
American Rubber 
Montecatini 


Going commercial for tires 
and general use 


Phillips Going commercial for golf 


ball covers 


no current interest 


no current interest 





. Isotactic polybutene-1 





. Syndiotactic polybutene-1 


Going commercial for plastic 
molding resin; possible 
use as elastomer when 
blended or copolymerized 
with other hydrocarbons 


Petro-Tex 
Montecatini 


no current interest 





. Isotactic polybutene-2 





9. Syndiotactic polybutene-2 


no current interest (usual 
catalysts do not work) 


no current interest 








*\n addition to these stereospecific isomers, there are atactic and stereoblock (part atactic and part isotactic) products that 
are not commercial and low-molecular-weight polybutene liquids that are commercial for use in lube oils and adhesives. 





isomer, well the butadiene 
equivalent. Both polymers have prop- 
erties very similar to those of natural 
rubber, can be sold more cheaply. The 
big initial market is expected to be 
tires, with polyisoprene used as a com- 
plete replacement for natural rubber 
and polybutadiene used mainly as an 
extender (50% or more) because of 


as as 


its more difficult processing charac- 
teristics. 

The Ziegler-type catalysts (titanium 
tetrahalide with aluminum alkyls) 
and lithium or lithium alkyls are 
scheduled for commercial use in mak- 
ing these products. Phillips, for in- 
stance, has a series of Australian 
patent applications (49,333-5/59) that 


describe the use of aluminum trialkyls 
with titanium tetraiodide and an alkali 
metal aluminum hydride with either 
titanium tetrachloride or -iodide. And 
Firestone holds a_ British patent 
(826,918) on the use of lithium in a 
saturated hydrocarbon solvent. 

The trans isomers are also of com- 
mercial interest as replacements or 
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extenders for natural balata or gutta- 
percha, which are both trans-1,4- 
polyisoprene. Phillips plans to make 
trans-polybutadiene for use mainly in 
golf ball covers, but also in shoe soles, 
floor tile and cable covering. One 
catalyst for making the trans isomer 
is chromium oxide on aluminum sili- 
cate, described by the Soviet Union’s 
Y. I. Tinyakova at the recent Inter- 
national Macromolecular 
Symposium in Moscow. 


Chemistry 


Although the isotactic and syndio- 
tactic isomers of 1,2-polybutadiene 
have been prepared by Natta, they 
are of no current commercial interest. 

Saturated Polyolefins: Because the 
mono-olefins lose their double bond 
when polymerized, they yield saturated 
polymers that require special treat- 
ment to become useful as rubbers. 
Butyl rubber, for instance, is a poly- 
mer of isobutylene to which a small 
amount of diene (usually isoprene) has 
been added to provide a few double 
bonds as cross-linking sites in the 
polymer. Raising the amount of diene 
added (in the range from 0.6 to 2.5 
mole% ) gives the product a faster 
cure, but less ozone resistance and 
greater gas permeability. 

Other copolymerizations between 
mono- and diolefins are being investi- 
gated. According to Australian patent 
application 47,255/59, Richardson 
Co. (Melrose Park, Ill.) has used an 
alfin catalyst system (a mixture of an 
alkali metal alkoxide and chloride) to 
polymerize butene-2 with butadiene or 
isoprene. And Dunlop Research Cen- 
ter (Toronto) has copolymerized pro- 
pylene and isoprene, using a cationic 
catalyst. 

Copolymerization of mono-olefins 
is another approach that shows great 
potential. Montecatini has done the 
most talking about copolymers of 
ethylene with propylene or butene, but 
there’s a great deal of research in this 
field. The products are elastomers only 
in the middle ranges of composition, 
with formulas that call for more than 
about 70% of one constituent result- 
ing in plastics. Best prospect is roughly 
a two-to-one copolymer of ethyl- 
ene and propylene, which is said 
to have properties closer to those of 
natural rubber than are those of SBR, 
the biggest-selling synthetic. Because of 
the saturated polymer chain, special 
vulcanizing formulas must be used, but 
the polymers are being adapted for 
use On conventional processing ma- 
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chinery. Huels adds a small amount 
of butadiene to aid cross-linking. 

Although current butene polymers 
are either plastics (isotactic polybutene- 
1) or liquids (an amorphous polymer 
of mixed butenes, used in adhesives 
and lube oil viscosity modifiers), use- 
ful elastomers might result from mak- 
ing isotactic-atactic block polymers 
or from copolymerization. Butene-2 
differs ‘from the other monomers in 
that it doesn’t yield high polymers 
with existing catalyst systems. 

Petro-Tex has the first of what it ex- 
pects to be a long series of polybu- 
tene-l_ patents (U.S. 2,963,302), 
which calls for a catalyst mixture of 
an alkyl aluminum chloride and a 
tetraalkyl titanium ester. Esso Re- 
search and Engineering Co. has a 
British patent (827,516) on butene-1 
polymerization with titanium tetra- 
chloride, a trialkyl! aluminum and a 
dialkyl aluminum halide. 

Halogen Adding: Substitution of 
halogen atoms for hydrogen has been 
an established technique for making 
new elastomers since chlorinated na- 
tural rubber was first put into use. 
And neoprene (polychloroprene) is 
just one chlorine atom away from 
being amorphous polybutadiene. The 
halogenated butyls are said to have 
some properties better than those of 
regular butyl—e.g., in vulcanizing 
characteristics and compatability with 
natural rubber. 

Halogenation also serves to break 
up the crystallinity of a polymer; thus 
chlorinated linear (or branched) poly- 
ethylene is an elastomer, just as the 
chlorosulfonated product is. Phillips 
says its chlorinated polyethylene (e.g., 
linear polyethylene containing 25% 
chlorine) work is still in the laboratory 
stage and that possible applications 
have not yet been worked out. 

Also probing a new halogenated 
elastomer: Esso Research, with its 
brominated copolymer of ethylene 
and a higher olefin (Australian patent 
application 53,088/59). 

In a class apart are the fluorinated 
elastomers, such as Du Pont’s Viton 
and Minnesota Mining & Manufac- 
turing’s Kel-F line. These are highly 
inert, costiy synthetics for specialized 
uses such as for aircraft, missiles. In- 
teresting newcomers include nitroso- 
modified fluorocarbons that contain no 
hydrogen, now being researched by 
3M (CW _ Technology Newsletter, 
April 16). 


Coming Along: Elastomer research 
has high priority in the urethane and 
silicone fields. Hoped-for markets for 
urethane include elastic 
fiber and passenger car tires. Already, 
some industrial tires are being made 
commercially. Silicone rubbers have 
been modified in several ways (e.g., 
adding fluoro or nitrile groups) to 
meet specialized uses calling for high 
durability. 

Organometallic research has all the 
stops pulled out to find elastomers and 
other products for prolonged use at 
temperatures above 500 F (CW, 
March 12, p. 57). A number of dif- 
ferent metal-containing compounds 
have been made, but the common 
failing of most of the best performing 
products is lack of workability. 

Meanwhile the backers of natural 
rubber have not given up because of 
this influx of synthetic elastomers. The 
government of Malaya recently set up 
the Malayan Rubber Fund Board and 
an accompanying advisory committee 
to aid in boosting natural rubber re- 
search, principally through Rubber 
Research Institute in Malaya and 
British Rubber Producers’ Research 
Assn. But the new organization 
has its work cut out for it, since 
natural rubber is running up against 
new synthetics that match it in prop- 
erties, availability and cost. 


elastomers 


EXPANSION 


e Texaco, Inc. (New York), has 
reorganized its Research and Techni- 
cal Dept. “to keep pace with the com- 
pany’s current and future expansion.” 
Texaco will spend nearly $23 million 
on research and technical activities 
this year. 

e Atlantic Research Corp. (Alex- 
andria, Va.) has broken ground for 
a new building for expanded activities 
of its affiliate Jansky & Bailey, and 
Desomatic Corp., a recently acquired 
subsidiary. 

e Construction has started of a 
$4.5-million expansion of the Warner- 
Lambert Research Institute in Morris 
Plains, N.J. 

e Northwestern University, with 
the Advanced Research Projects 
Agency (ARPA), plans a_basic-ma- 
terials research center on its Evans- 
ton, Ill., campus. Metals, semiconduc- 
tors, plastics and ceramics will be 
studied as part of the program in new 
labs expected to cost $7 million. 





@ @ @ a new concept 
in field-effect 
transistor design 


General Motors Research Laboratories has recently 
announced the application of a new transistor material 
... the cadmium sulphide crystal which offers several 
distinctive values over the single type atomic material. 
Its outstanding characteristic is that it is controllably 
sensitive to and affected by light and other radiations. 


CdS provides another interesting development where 
Sulphur is importantly in the picture... a development 


that may have far-reaching effects in the broad field 
of electronics. 


TEXAS 


Sulphur and its many derivatives, either directly 
or indirectly, have a part in the creation of count- 
less products, adding to the strength of our econ- 
omy. Our business is to produce Sulphur—molten 
as well as solid—and have it available in sufficient 
tonnages at several departure points to serve any 
plant in the United States or Canada. Supplement- 
ing this basic policy, we are developing centralized 


distribution centers for quicker service. 


GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


75 East 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
811 Rusk Ave., Houston 2, Texas 


Sulphur Producing Units: Newgulf, Texas + Spindletop, Texas « Moss Bluff, Texas + 


Fannett, Texas « Worland, Wyoming * Okotoks, Alberta, Canada 
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Straight, Flat, Plumb and Square? 


At Du Pont, aligning gear box, magnetic coupling and motor unit gives shaft bearing life of... 


3 Months by Conventional Method 
a Dial indicator 


1 Year by Optical Method 


Alignment 
telescope Shaft 


Gear-box shaft’s centerline of rotation is located by 
sighting alignment telescope on mirror target. 


Alignment 


telesco 
Shaft “ 


DIF Mlitelior-i cela 


we ‘ 


Motor shaft’s centerline of rotation is aligned with 

that of gear-box shaft by swiveling telescope. 
Magnetic 

: ad coupling 


Gear 
box 
k 


Shaft 





TRUE ALIGNMENT results when magnetic coupling is 
set onto common centerline using dial indicators. 








Magnetic 
coupling 


Magnetic coupling’s centerline of rotation is aligned 
with that of gear-box shaft using dial indicators. 


Dial indicator 


Magnetic 
coupling 


Dial indicator 


Motor shaft’s centerline of rotation is aligned with that 
of magnetic coupling using dial indicators. 





FAULTY ALIGNMENT is result when minute errors are 
compounded by chain-measurement effect. 





PRODUCTION 


Rare today, setups like this one may 


soon be commonplace 


in the chemical process industries. 


Optical Answers Slash Downtime 


Precision optical instruments have 
long been used by aircraft, machine 
tool and other industries for highly 
specialized, accurate alignment of ma- 
chine parts. But now, Du Pont’s En- 
gineering Dept. has accumulated suffi- 
cient in-plant experience, such as that 
pictured here, to show that optical 
alignment can be used profitably for a 
wide range of chemical plant jobs. 

Du Pont uses optical techniques 
currently in only about 5% of the 
time spent on machine alignment, but 
the potential is 50% or more, accord- 
ing to the company’s Engineering 
Service Division consultants. Basis for 
their optimism: so far, equipment parts 
have been positioned to desired 
tolerance in a minimum of time (with 
timesavings as great as 40%, com- 
pared with the time it took when 
mechanical methods were used in one 
large installation); equipment break- 
down frequency has been cut; and in 
one case equipment capacity was in- 
creased. Optical inspection methods 
have been developed to measure ther- 
mal deformation of equipment, help 
eliminate its causes. 

Another factor that should make 
the technique attractive to chemical 
plants with limited budgets: the cost of 
optical instruments needed to do many 
plant jobs is only about $3,000-3,500, 
according to John Gottschall of Du 
Pont’s ESD. 

For example, in the magnetic cou- 
pling job (see drawing, left) the cost 
of optical instruments was $2,680 (an 
additional $100 was spent for fixtures 
needed to hold the instruments). The 
most expensive piece of this equip- 
ment was the alignment telescope (the 
most used optical-alignment tool), 


which cost $1,950. The telescope es- 
tablishes reference lines that can be 
moved horizontally and vertically to 
measure equipment-part offsets and 
angles to accuracies of +0.001 in. at 
a distance of 50 ft. 

Big Beginning: Du Pont’s introduc- 
tion to optical alignment came about 
10 years ago, when precise alignment 
was required over distances of about 
300 ft. The conventional method of 
using taut piano wire and plumb bob 
wouldn’t give the accuracy needed. 
For example, nozzles had to be 


aligned to a +0.002-in. accuracy in * 


the wall of one building. 

The next logical application of opti- 
cal alignment, on the basis of length, 
was to cellophane-casting machines, 
which are about 200 ft. long, have 
many rolls, drives and gear reducers. 
Compared with results when units 
were mechanically trued up, film- 
handling characteristics were im- 
proved; bearing, coupling and gear 
failures were reduced; mechanical 
limitations of speed increases were 
eliminated. 

Optical instruments were used to 
help in the precision grinding of drum 
dryer rolls whose rotating surface had 
to be held within +0.001-in. variation 
over a 12-ft.-long, 5-ft.-diameter ‘sur- 
face. 

Not by Bigness Alone: But equip- 
ment that is large, or that has speciai 
dimensional requirements, does not de- 
termine the pattern for using optical 
techniques. 

Says Gottschall: “It’s easy to see 
the advantage of sighting through a 
telescope at a distant target, com- 
pared with using piano wire—com- 
pensations must be made for sags in 


the wire. Advantages such as 
accuracy of measurements and reduc- 
tion in alignment time make the tech- 
nique attractive for many jobs—large 
or small.” 

For example, at one plant the over- 
all sighting distance in aligning a mag- 
netic coupling with the motor and the 
gear box of an extruder was only 30 
in. Bearing life was averaging three 
months, with some life spans as short 
as four hours. The accuracy of optical 
alignment has increased average bear- 
ing life to one year, made this tech- 
nique practically standard at a number 
of plants. 

“Maybe the things we take for 
granted as normal, such as ‘normal’ 
failure frequency and break-in time 
on a piece of equipment, wouldn’t 
have to be taken for granted if equip- 
ment alignment were improved,” says 
Gottschall. 

' Among the types of equipment that 
‘Du Pont has aligned, or might align in 
the future: fiber-spinning machines, 
compressors and drives, turbines, in- 
jection molding presses, kiln dryers. 

However, as general as the ma- 
chinery list may be, Du Pont’s ESD 
consultants advise that each job re- 
mains a special one, and each must 
be planned with care. Decisions on 
where and how to mount the sighting 
instrument and targets, the order in 
which the alignment steps are to be 
made, are not necessarily obvious. Of 
the company’s three optical alignment 
consultants in ESD, Gottschall and Art 
Swanson were formerly machinists and 
Harold “Ossie” Osmick was a tool- 
and-die maker before they studied 
engineering. 

Their knowledge of tooling has been 
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an asset in designing fixtures and 
setups for optical measurements. As a 
result of their experience they have 
helped guide makers of optical in- 
struments in developing new instru- 
ments and modifying others to fit the 
more general requirements needed in 
industrial plants. 

Du Pont’s ESD has optical equip- 
ment with which to assist the com- 
pany’ plants in solving equipment 
alignment and inspection problems, but 
several plants have purchased instru- 
ments of their own. Once plant per- 
sonnel have been trained in the use of 
optical instruments, gauges and fix- 
tures, the actual alignment of equip- 
ment can be done by competent me- 
chanics — after the instruments, fa- 
cility gauges and procedures have 
been specified by qualified personnel. 


Other companies have done some 
work with optical alignment tech- 
niques. For example, Union Carbide 
Chemicals Co. has aligned bearings 
and shafts of process-gas and process- 
air compressors at its Institute, W.Va., 
plant and has used optical equip- 
ment for alignment of synthetic-yarn 
spindles in a pilot-plant operation. 

Ship builders have used optical tech- 
niques to align shaft bearings, estab- 
lish witness lines for boring opera- 
tions, control ship-board machining 
operations. Installers of large paper 
machines have leveled sole plates, es- 
tablished crosslines for erection of 
columns using optical instruments. 
And manufacturers of machine tools 
often optically align machines during 
manufacture and installation. Shops 
use the technique for maintenance 


The ABCs of Optical Alignment 


Optical alignment answers the basic 
questions of equipment setup—Is the 
setup straight, flat, plumb and square? 
—using precision optical instruments 
rather than mechanical tools to es- 
tablish highly accurate straight lines 
or planes of reference. 

To determine straightness, an align- 
ment telescope rather than a tight 
wire is used. The telescope has built- 
in optical micrometers for measuring 
horizontal and vertical offsets to with- 
in 0.001 in. Precision manufacture 
enables the telescope to be removed 
from a bracket, put back in place 
later with assurance that the original 
line of sight can be re-established. 

To determine flatness, a tilting level 
with an optical micrometer and pair- 
ed-line optical-tooling scales are used 
rather than the usual shop level and 
straight edge. The instrument has a 
leveling accuracy of 1 second of arc, 
makes leveling to within a few thou- 
sandths of an inch possible over long 
distances. 

To establish a vertical reference 
line, a jig transit with optical microm- 
eter and paired-line scales rather 
than a plumb bob are used. Measure- 
ments can be made to within 0.001 
in. 

To establish squareness, the method 
depends on the size of the surface 
urea. In setting a small surface area 
at right angles to a line of sight, a 
mirror is mounted parallel to the 
surface and by autoreflection (sight- 
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Worker sights on target so distant 
alignment directions must be phoned. 


ing through a telescope at the mirror 
and viewing the reflected image of a 
target placed at the objective end of 
the telescope) or autocollimation 
(sighting through a telescope at the 
mirror and viewing the reflected 
image of the telescope cross hairs) 
the surface can be set correctly. In 
setting a large surface area at right 
angles to the line of sight, an optical 
square that has an objective window 
for line of sight along the base line 
and another at right angles to the 
base line, is used with the alignment 
telescope. 

Major instrument suppliers of opti- 
cal alignment equipment: Keuffel & 
Esser Co. (Hoboken, N.J.), Bronson 
Optical & Instrument Corp. (New 
York), Engis Equipment Co. 
(Chicago), Farrand Optical Co., Inc. 
(New York).e 


checks (for example, to check wear). 

On some jobs, instrument costs and 
accuracy requirements may still favor 
use of conventional mechanical align- 
ment and inspection techniques. But 
Du Pont’s work is a good indication. 
that the chemical industry should no 
longer consider optical alignment a 
highly specialized plant tool. 


EQUIPMENT 


Gas Chromatograph: Mine Safety 
Appliances Co.’s (Pittsburgh, Pa.) new 
gas chromatograph uses tape program- 
ing for greater accuracy and flexibility 
in automatic process control. The 
chromatograph has a_ photoelectric 
transmitter and receiver, records on 
a motor-driven transparent film. The 
film is programed with graphite-pencil 
markings to interrupt the photoelectric 
beam for peak selection, etc. The 
unit’s high-temperature zone has a 
120-450 F range that can be held 
to within 0.03 F accuracy. 

a 

Multipoint Recorder: Keinath In- 
strument Co. (Columbus, O.) is out 
with a new _ recorder-annunciator, 
called the K-Logger, for making 10 
to 400 analog recordings at rates up 
to 10 points/second. Points are printed 
in 4x6-in. chart frames on 4x6-ft. 
sheets that permit reduction in size 
of present process control stations. 
Each chart frame is calibrated in- 
dependently; pneumatic and electric 
signals can be mixed on the recorder. 

. 

Pipe Rotator: A_ variable-speed, 
electrically powered pipe-rotator head- 
stock for pipe fabrication is a new 
product of World Electric Co. (4614 
Prospect Ave., Cleveland). The rotator 
equipment, designed to speed and 
simplify welding, is operated by a 
single lever; speeds range from 2 to 
160 in./minute of circumference trav- 
el, depending on pipe diameter. The 
unit comes in four sizes for pipe dia- 
meters from 1 to 12 in., 8 to 24 in., 
16 to 36 in., 20 to 48 in. 

* 

High-Vacuum Pump: NRC Equip- 
ment Corp. (160 Charlemont St., 
Newton 61, Mass.) says its new H6- 
1500 fractionating oil-diffusion pump 
for high-vacuum service provides 70% 
more speed, 275% higher fore-pres- 
sure tolerance, 40% less backstream- 
ing and is 34% shorter than previous 
models. 

















Citric acid in a hurry... 
wherever you are... 


when you order from Miles’ handy distributors 


Whether you need a little or a lot, there’s always a nearby ample supply of Miles Citric 
Acid, U.S.P. No waiting. No fidgeting. A phone call starts your order on the way. 

And it is from a new (but experienced) source . . . Miles Chemical Company, a division 
of Miles Laboratories, Inc. Miles has been in the citric acid business for more than a 
decade. But until recently, the entire output was tagged for Miles’ own pharmaceuticals. 

Now the capacity of our unique deep-fermentation process has been boosted so there’s 
plenty of this notably pure, high-quality citric acid to go around. 

Handy source. Uniquely pure product. Fast service. Ample warehouse stocks. Tech- 
nical details, too, if you write the address below or ask your distributor. 


70 strategically located warehouse points 


Miles Chemical Company 


division of Miles Laboratories, Inc., Elkhart, Indiana 
General Sales Offices: Elkhart, Ind., COngress 4-3111; Clifton, N.J., 
PRescott 9-4776; New York, N.Y., MUrray Hill 2-7970 19-60 
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Chemical Newsfront 


TAIL-LIGHTS ARE ON THE BEAM with Cyanamid’s exciting new CALCO® OIL RED ZMQ dye. Tailor-made for the thermoplastic market, 
this new product is unexcelled for tail-lights and other signalling devices, indoors or out... wherever a clear, bright, absolutely light- 
fast red is vital. These are some of the big advantages of Calco Oil Red ZMQ: Purity—triple recrystallization; Cleanliness—less than 
50 ppm of heavy metals; Softness—cuts process time; Brightness—higher than current standards; Dispersion—excellent. (Dyes Department 
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WATER REPELLENT FINISH MEASURES UP to highest standards. 
In addition to superior Initial Spray Ratings and unusual 
durability, Cyanamid’s CYANA® PERMEL PLUS® finish 
offers other important advantages to treated fabrics. These 
are: spot and stain resistance; u rinkle resistance; choice of 
hand—crisp to soft; fabrics lie flat on table for easier cutting 
and sewing. Packed with these big extras, fabrics treated 
with Cyana Permel Plus are building sales for their many 


users in the textile industry. (Textile Chemicals Department) 
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ELECTRIFYING NEWS! Cyanamid research has developed a 
chemically modified cellulose with remarkable electrical 
properties.. Trademarked CYANOCEL®, the new product 
can be cast into film—molded at high temperatures and 
pressures. Graph (above ) demonstrates the unusually high 
dielectric constant of CYANOCEL and low dissipation 
factor. Flexibility, physical strength and transparency, 
combined with outstanding electrical properties, make 
CYANOCEL particularly interesting to the electrical and 
electronic fields. (Petrochemicals Department) 
*Trademark 





_ CYANANMID,. 





AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


BO ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20. N.Y. 


CH.-CH-C=O 


N-Methylolacrylamide 


EASY ROUTE TO TOTALLY METHYLOLATED COPOLYMERS is provided by 
Cyanamid’s methylolacrylamide. Instead of the half to two-thirds con- 
version expected from the methylolation of acrylamide copolymers, use 
of methylolacrylamide will give a completely methylolated system. Drum 
quantities are now available from stock. While the normal shipping form 
is a 60% aqueous solution, we would gladly discuss the possibility of 
making methylolacrylamide available in other concentrations or solvent 


systems to meet specific requirements. (Market Development Department) 


FREE BOOKLET ON PIMELIC ACID. Pimelic Acid, the seven carbon straight 
chain dibasic acid, is now available from Cyanamid in developmental 
quantities. This product has the lower melting point and greater solu- 
bility characteristic of dibasic acids with odd numbers of carbon atoms. 
A white crystalline solid, it reacts, for example, to form amides that can 
be easily dehydrated to nitriles. Pimelic acid should be of particular inter- 
est to researchers concerned with polyesters, polyamides and plasticizers. 
Cyanamid’s booklet “Pimelic Acid” lists complete properties and poten- 
tial uses. For your copy check the coupon below. (Petrochemicals Department) 


For further information on products in this advertisement wire, phone — 
or mail this coupon to: 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me additional information on 


[1] CALCO® OIL RED ZMQ DYE 
] CYANA® PERMEL PLUS® 

[-] CYANOCEL* Modified Cellulose 
(] Methylolacrylamide 

(-] PIMELIC ACID 


Name 





Company 





Position or Title 





Address 
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Cowles Dissolver 
removes and sepa- 
rates agglomer- 
ates in 10 minutes. 
This high speed 
mixer reduces 50% to 
60% suspensions of 
lump ball clays to 325 
mesh size in a fraction 
of the time required 
by ordinary blungers. 
“Books” and “Stacks” 
eliminated—plasticity 
control greatly im- 
proved. Easy to clean— 
impeller will not clog. 

















tein, | 


series 


MILLS 


Morehouse Mill reduces 
particle size for porcelains 
and glazes in minutes in- 
stead of hours. This high 
speed mill reduces particles to 
size desired in a fraction of the 
time required by‘ordinary ball 
or pebble mills. Highly efficient 
for underglaze and overglaze 
colors, inks, decorating metal- 
lics, engobes, etc. Portable, 
quiet, easy to clean. 


Either singly or in combination as 
above described, Morehouse Mills 


Dissolver and Mill in combination 

multiplies volume. Immediate advan- 
tages to you include simplification of processing 
operations, tremendously increased volume and 
savings in time and space, continuous operation, 
single tank slip dispersions, superior quality products. 
slips, greatly improved plasticity, increased dry 
strength, higher body stock polish. 


and Cowles Dissolvers can give you 
significai.t savings in production 
costs and important improvements 


in quality, in a wide variety of 


Let us prove it in your plant at our risk. Write us about your problem. 


MOREHOUSE-COWLES, INC. 


1150 San Fernando Road, Los Angeles 65, California + Convenient lease and time payment plans available 
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Representatives in principal cities 





SALES anbD DISTRIBUTION 


CW PHOTOS—MORT SCHRIEDE:: 


Squibb's marketing chief Stock: 'To compete successfully Squibb General Manager Toohy: ‘Our new marketing set- 


‘we must open new markets more aggressively and quickly.’ 


up will put greater emphasis on consumer products sales.’ 


Charting New Course for Drug Selling 


Top management at Olin Mathieson 


Chemical Corp.’s Squibb Division 
(New York) is this week putting the 
final touches on a newly reorganized 
marketing department. Shedding some 
of its traditional conservatism, Squibb 
has revamped and expanded its whole 
marketing operation, put greater em- 
phasis on consumer sales promotion. 
The move, reflecting the 
competition in drug marketing, also 
puts renewed emphasis on selling of 
Squibb proprietary — nonprescription 
—items. 

In the changeover, just unveiled by 
Squibb’s General Manager John 
Toohy (above, right), all Squibb sales, 
promotional and distribution activities 
will be coordinated by Fred Stock, 
(left) vice-president for marketing. 

Under the former setup, Stock, as 
assistant general manager of the divi- 
sion, also had several of these groups 


growing 


(market research, sales, 
chemical sales) reporting to him. 

Behind the Move: Squibb’s market- 
ing shuffle represents both a response 
to current sales problems and prepara- 
tion for future ones. 

Among present problems: Squibb 
sales are not breaking records. The 
company’s sales last year (including 
a portion of overseas business) totaled 
$106.6 million, 15.2% of all Olin 
Mathieson sales, and its profits repre- 
sent an even greater proportion of 
OM profits. But there have been better 
years. For example, this volume was 
more than $2.5 million under record 
sales of $109.2 million in °58, the 
company’s centennial year. Although 
management attributes most of this 
drop to lower antibiotics 
coupled Méth sharply reduced over- 
seas prices, the company undoubtedly 
lost some U.S. tetracycline sales last 


contract 


exports, 


year too. Squibb wants to alter both 
situations. 

Another reason for the marketing 
shuffle: the former sales organization 
had been devised largely to meet spe- 
cific sales problems and opportunities. 
As the firm grew, this setup became 
unwieldy for tight control, efficient 
direction. 

Moreover, the company needed 
more punch in its sales efforts to 
guide promising new products into the 
marketplace faster, so that it could 
capitalize on the short but profitable 
early stages typical of the life of most 
drug products. 

Consumer Sales: Most significant 
element in the reorganization is the 
new push Squibb will give its proprie- 
tary products for direct sale to con- 
sumers. Toohy told CHEMICAI 
WEEK: “We feel there’s a growing 
market for simple remedies and health 
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products. Public health knowledge is 
growing, the population is expanding, 
the higher educational standards of 
our citizens means they can choose 
more wisely.” 

It was in line with this thinking that 
Squibb last fall organized a unit of its 
sales department to develop and pro- 
mote new consumer products. Name 
of the organization: Squibb Labora- 
tories. 

First of Squibb Laboratories’ new 
products was Vigran, a multivitamin 
capsule. Departing from its usual pol- 
icy of no promotion to consumers 
except at point of purchase, the firm 
test-marketed Vigran in the latter part 
of *59 and through the winter. It used 
extensive television and radio adver- 
tising. Outcome: “Vigran came off 
well, and we now plan to continue the 
promotion,” says marketing chief 
Stock. 

But despite the early success with 
its proprietary vitamins, Squibb isn’t 
rushing into this area. “Our efforts in 
the Squibb Laboratories unit are still 
largely exploratory,” says Toohy. “Of 
course, we would like to release an- 
other product soon, but it may be a 
little while before we do.” 

Toohy and Stock also point out that 
for the present, none of the firm’s 
other consumer products (aspirin, milk 
of magnesia, dental cream, cod liver 
oil, mineral oil, sodium bicarbonate) 
will be handled by the Squibb Labora- 
tories sales group. 

Why so much caution after staking 
out a promising area for new sales? 
Squibb isn’t saying, but it’s a good bet 
that management still retains some of 
its traditional feeling about drug pro- 
motion. Squibb has long staked its 
reputation on a soft-sell, “priceless in- 
gredient” appeal to physicians and 
pharmacists. 

Deliberately, the company had 
done no consumer promotion before 
Vigran came on the scene, and that’s 
probably why, even now, with a suc- 
cessful product, Squibb prefers to step 
lightly and slowly in this unfamiliar 
area. 

It also shows that this new desire to 
tap the proprietary markets does not 
mean abandonment of all its soft- 
sell ideas. It is still too early to say 
what balance between the two sales 
approaches will be taken. 

But this much is certain: when 
Squibb feels sure of its approach, 
more new consumer products will be 
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coming from Squibb Laboratories, 
and the present line of proprietary 
items will also be handled by this 
group. 

Ethicals Still Lead: Despite its new- 
found drive to sell consumer drug 
products, Squibb clearly bases the 
great preponderance of its current and 
future business on ethical pharma- 
ceuticals—products sold through pre- 
scription by the medical, dental and 
veterinary professions. 

“We expect that our consumer 
products will show a faster rate of 
sales gain during the next few years, 
but our ethical sales should show a 
far greater dollar gain,” says Stock. 

One of the prime reasons for the 
current reorganization was to aid this 
growth in ethical sales and profits— 
proprietary items won't get all the at- 
tention. With the market research, 
contract sales and chemical sales 
groups now reporting through the 
sales organization, Squibb manage- 
ment looks for faster commercializa- 
tion of promising new _ research 
developments. Result: greater profits 
stemming from sales made _ before 
competition enter the picture. 

New Ethical Products: Squibb man- 
agement reports that its organization 
soon will have some brand-new ethical 
drug products to take to the market- 
place. 

One area in which the company 
hopes to establish several new prod- 
ucts soon is that of dental pharma- 
ceuticals. “Right now,” notes Stock, 


“we're looking this field over very 


carefully.” 

Perhaps even more important, 
Squibb has its sights fixed firmly on 
the animal health field, as do some 
other drug and chemical makers. In 
fact, this spring, the firm introduced 
five new veterinary products. Among 
them: Rubafer, an iron- and vitamin- 
containing pig anemia preventive; 
Panalog, an ointment designed for use 
with external disorders of cats and 
dogs; Neothion, new antibiotic (thio- 
strepton) for use against mastitis in 
cattle; Vetame, a tranquilizer for use 
with animals (chemically, trifluproma- 
zine hydrochloride); and Vetalog, a 
parenteral steroid anti-inflammatory 
agent. 

Outlook: Clearly, Squibb’s future 
role in the pharmaceutical industry 
may hinge, to a large extent, on 
its ability to penetrate new markets 
quickly and efficiently. And the firm’s 


interest in the various proprietary drug 
markets opens new growth avenues. 

While it is too early to tell how suc- 
cessful the new Squibb strategy will 
prove to be, doctors, pharmacists and 
other drug producers are already see- 
ing more aggressive selling from the 
850 Squibb detail men. 


Drum Shipments Rise 


Chemical shippers led the way to a 
10% rise in use of new steel drums 
last year. But drummed oil shipments 
dropped sharply. These are two of 
the highlights of the latest issue of 
the Commerce Dept. quarterly, “Con- 
tainers and Packaging,” out last week. 

Nearly 33.6 million new steel drums 
were used for shipments last year, with 
the chemical industry taking 48%, 
16.1 million, of them. That’s a sharp 
gain over shipments in °58, when 13.2 
million steel drums—nearly 42% of 
all shipped—were used. 

Some other CPI products (not 
classified as chemicals by the depart- 
ment) also used a larger proportion 
of steel drums for shipments last year. 
Among them: paints, nearly 6%; ad- 
hesives, glues and cements, 1.5%. 

But while chemical steel drum uses 
gained, drummed oil shipments sagged. 
In °59, 29% of all steel drum ship- 
ments—some 9.7 million drums—were 
used for oil, compared with 39%, 
12.1 million units, used for oil in ’58. 


DATA DIGEST 


e Chlorendic Acid: Technical bul- 
letin presents specifications, properties, 
and uses of a dibasic acid, chlorendic 
acid. Hooker Chemical Corp. (Niagara 
Falls, N.Y.). 

e Blow-Molding Plastics: New 8- 
page booklet discusses how to obtain 
highest quality, optimum production 
tate in blow-molding plastic articles. 
Booklet deals with properties of blow- 
molded articles, variables that affect 
properties and output, compromises 
necessary during production. U.S. In- 
dustrial Chemicals Co. division of Na- 
tional Distillers and Chemical Corp. 

e Polypropylene: Folder presents 
preliminary data on company’s brand 
of polypropylene resin. Data covered: 
physical, mechanical, chemical, elec- 
trical, thermal properties as well as 
toughness, abrasion resistance and re- 
sistance to oxidation. Eastman Chemi- 
cal Products, Inc. (Kingsport, Tenn.). 
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ETHYL ALCOHOL —A valuable ingredient for the high qual- 
ity perfumes and colognes, Enjay Ethyl Alcohol exhibits 
superior odor characteristics and exceptional purity. It is 
ideal for end products where quality of fragrance is essential. 
Ethy! Alcohol is also available in anhydrous form. 


" hain tt - * ell on Bow 


ETHYL ACETATE — An ideal solvent for many nail polish 
lacquers, Ethyl Acetate helps assure complete blending of 
nail polish ingredients. This means the lacquer can be applied 
smoothly, evenly and easily...and provides a sparkling finish. 


eee 


ISOPROPYL ALCOHOL — This lower priced alcohol is free 


of denaturants and alcohol tax regulations. It can be com- 
pounded to produce distinctive bouquets in after-shave lotions, 
perfumes, colognes, and rubbing alcohols. In anhydrous form 
it is recommended where extra dryness is a desired factor. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE —- At the Enjay laboratories 
expert technical assistance and the latest testing facilities are 
available. One of these is the odor panel shown above... 
another way Enjay serves the cosmetics industry. 


HOW ENJAY SERVES...the cosmetics industry 


Enjay offers the cosmetics industry 
the following high quality materials 
for all types of cosmetics, perfumes, 
colognes, aerosols, and after-shave 
lotions: Ethyl Alcohol «+ Isopropyl 
Alcohol «+ Anhydrous Ethyl Alcohol 
¢Anhydrous Isopropy! Alcohol « Ethyl 
Acetate * Acetone. 


EXCITING 


For technical assistance or to order 
Enjay chemicals contact the nearest 
Enjay office. 

HOME OFFICE: 15 West 51st Street, 
New York 19, New York. OTHER 
OFFICES: Akron « Boston « Charlotte 
¢ Chicago « Detroit * Houston « Los 
Angeles * New Orleans « Tulsa 


NEW PRODUCTS THROUGH PETRO-CHEMISTRY 


ENJAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 


yj PETROCHEMICALS 
y 
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TIRES LAST LONGER 
WHEN THEY'RE MADE WITH po 
sy MICRO- BLACK 


BETTER CARBON BLACK DISPERSION, 
MORE ABRASION RESISTANCE WITH 
AMERIPOL MICRO-BLACK 

... THAT'S WHY TIRES LAST LONGER 


Compare the uniformity of carbon black dispersion 
in Micro-Black with other formulas, as illustrated in 
the photomicrographs below. Micro-Black’s micron- 
size particles are thoroughly dispersed in the rubber 
by an exclusive process—high liquid shear agitation 
at the latex stage. You get controlled uniformity, 
superior dispersion, greater abrasion resistance. 


And WITH AMERIPOL MICRO-BLACK 
YOU SAVE FOUR WAYS! 


1. SAVE TIME—The black is already in the rubber. 
You eliminate one weighing operation, one mix- 
ing operation, shorten other mixing operations! 


. SAVE POWER— Fewer mixing operations, shorter 
mixing cycles lower your power consumption! 


. SAVE INVENTORY COSTS—You handle and 
store only one material— Micro-Black—instead of 
two—rubber and carbon black! 


4. SAVE EQUIPMENT—By eliminating the carbon 
black mixing operation, equipment is free for 
other uses. This means increased production with- 
out added investment! 


NOW! A COMPLETE LINE OF 11 
AMERIPOL MICRO-BLACKS 


No matter what you manufacture, Goodrich-Gulf 
has the right Micro-Black masterbatch to meet your 
requirements. 


CALL YOUR GOODRICH-GULF SALES ENGINEER 
... he’ll help you determine the right recipe and 
proper grade of Micro-Black for your needs. He’ll 
help you test it with the full cooperation of the 
Goodrich-Gulf Technical Sales Service Laboratory. 
Call or write us at 1717 East Ninth Street, Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio. Plants at Port Neches, Texas, and 
Institute, West Virginia. 


Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 


THE ONE TO WATCH FOR NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


Ameripol 4659. A high dispersion Micro- 
Black containing 52 parts HAF carbon 
black. Note uniform dispersion of black 
in the rubber. 


Conventional dry mix masterbatch, con- 
taining 52 parts HAF carbon black. 


Black masterbatch, containing 52 parts 
HAF carbon black, mixed by a competi- 
tive slurry method. 





versatility (var sa til'i-ti) n. The state of being capable of turning with ease from one 
task to another. Many-sided; able to do many things well; quality of being versatile. 


Behind process plant profit is the inherent versatility of design which only experi- 
enced men can provide. Vitro engineers have met many challenging assignments...and 
are well prepared to assist in designing and building profits into your next expansion. 


Vitra 


VITRO ENGINEERING COMPANY /A Division of Vitro Corporation of America / NEW YORK » WASHINGTON +LOS ANGELES+ TORONTO / OVERSEAS: GENEVA + MILAN - BOMBAY 
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How Much They’re Spending for New Plants 


Cost of new plants contracted in '60 (million dollars) 


Plant Type 


January 


February March April 


May June 





Gas transmission 


19.70 


67.65 24.25 7.50 


3.74 





Water treatment 


7.84 


4.20 58.09 


15.84 





Refining 


1.15 10.50 


5.00 





Petrochemicals 


4.05 


16.50 





Cement and aggregates 


6.44 


11.25 





Nuclear 


15.00 


3.77 





Drugs and dyes 


6.17 


15.00 





Paper 


32.00 





Chemicals and fertilizers — 


29.00 





Totals 











132.10 











New Contracts Peg Construction Upturn 


The numbers in the table above 
include the costs of virtually all of 
the process plants contracted during 
the first half of this year. They prove 
that, for chemical process plant de- 
signers, business got off to a slow 
start, but is gaining at a steady clip. 
Outlook in general for engineering 
firms as well as the CPI (CW, June 25, 
p. 25): a good year. 

The table is a condensation of a 
plant-by-plant review of every con- 
tract of over $1 million that has ap- 
peared in the daily issues of Con- 
struction Daily, a McGraw-Hill pub- 
lication. Also digested: data received 
from more than a dozen engineering 
firms, along with result of a sur- 
vey of the biggest spenders among 
the manufacturing companies. Con- 
sensus: 

e The slow start in 60 was due 
to the 116-day steel strike running 
from July into November of last year. 
It represents a delay in placing con- 
tracts, rather than a dip in the ex- 
pansion trend. 

e The chemical process industries 
are concentrating on additions or new 


units that will increase profits rather 
than expand capacity. 

e Among the engineering con- 
tracts, there is a trend away from 
engineering services in the middle- 
size range in favor of proprietary 
know-how, licensed processes and 
owner-built plants. 

e The increasing use of natural 
gas in such diverse processes as steel- 
making (CW, April 23, p. 53) and 
in making ammonia (CW, April 9, 
p. 65) has kept up a flurry of con- 
tracts for the country’s expanding 
pipeline network, while 17 water- 
treating plants costing $90.72 million 
reflect the growing nationwide short- 
age of water. 

Slow Start: Of the engineering con- 
tractors, eight independently stated 
that their contracts from the first 
half of this year were 25% under 
what they expected. Two of these 
firms admitted that they were, never- 
theless, up to their ears in new busi- 
ness. Further questioning revealed that 
the 25% lag was mostly in the form 
of inquiries, where the engineering 
firm knew it was preferred bidder, 


but where the manufacturing com- 
pany had delayed closing. 

These statements show remarkable 
agreement with the sudden burst of 
new contracts signed in May after 
a very slow March and mediocre 
April, and they check with Construc- 
tion Daily graphs that chart planned 
construction vs. signed contracts. 
Planned construction took an abrupt 
dip in ’59 during the course of the 
steel strike, while the number of 
signed contracts stayed about con- 
stant. The five to six months’ lag be- 
tween planned and contracted con- 
struction has thus carried over into 
this year. 

Latest indications for July show 
that, after June’s slight leveling off, 
new contract awards are gaining 
in number. 

This confirms statements made by 
manufacturing companies. All those 
interviewed said there has been no 
cutback in planned expansions, and 
about one-third said they expected 
their expansion spending to be in- 
creased during the later half of *60. 
Some idea of this trend is given by 
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TRIUM METAL 


Extends high temperature range 


LANTHANUM 


_ 
Lo 


Improves physical properties 


Yttrium metal used as an alloying agent in ferrous 
alloys materially improves oxidation resistance at ele- 
vated temperatures, as well as ductility and grain re- 
finement. For instance: 

© 1% yttrium added to type 446 stainless steel provides the same 


oxidation resistance at 2500° F. as type 446 steel without yttrium 
at 2000° F. 


@ 1% yttrium added to chromium-base alloys develops an unusual 
resistance to nitriding, improves fine-grain structure and physical 
properties. 


@ Yttrium added to vanadium lowers the hardness from 221 (DPH) to 
153 (DPH), permits working or forming the alloy at room tempera- 
ture. An yttrium content of 0.5%—2% allows cold-rolling to thin 
strips (with only slight edge roughness). 

Michigan Chemical can now supply commercial and 
developmental quantities of yttrium metal and other 
rare earth metals from inventory. For further infor- 
mation, write to our Rare Earths and Thorium Divi- 
sion, Saint Louis, Michigan. 


RARE EARTHS AND THORIUM DIVISION 


MICHIGAN CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


686 North Bankson Street, Saint Louis, Michigan 


© PRASEODYMIUM @e NEODYMIUM e SAMARIUM e EUROPIUM e GADOLINIUM 


TERBIUM @ DYSPROSIUM e HOLMIUM e ERBIUM e THULIUM @ YTTERBIUM e LUTETIUM © YTTRIUM 
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the following expansion spending fig- 
ures: $40-50 million planned by 
American Cyanamid; $35 million by 
Crown Zellerbach; $220 million by 
Du Pont; $150 million by Dow; $120 
million (in the first half alone) by 
Firestone; $380 million by Gulf Oil. 

Profit Pile-up: A review of 53 
projects (totaling $424.47 million) for 
chemicals, refining and petrochemi- 
cals showed that 36 of these were 
either for plant additions or new units 
to improve the utilization of by-prod- 
ucts in an existing petroleum or chem- 
ical complex. Most companies are 
concentrating on improving the profits 
from their old installations, rather 
than looking to make money by ex- 
panding capacities. 

Although these additions include the 
lion’s share of contracts, they account 
for only the mouse’s share of the 
investment capital: $127.6 million. 
This is due largely to a few big proj- 
ects. such as Great Canadian Oil 
Sands Ltd.’s $99.34-million plant to 
extract oil from Alberta sands (CW 
Technology Newsletter, July 16) and 
American Oil Co’s. $53-million crude 
oil topping and catalytic cracking unit 
at Texas City. 

Specialize, License, or Own? Sta- 
tistics from the survey can also be 
used to prove a trend long suspected 
among the engineering firms, who are 
learning that they must specialize or 
possess a licensed process if they 
want to win more contracts. Otherwise 
the builder is likely to be the owner. 

The statistics: of the 53 plants for 
chemicals and petroleum, 15% were 
built by the owners, 10% by the li- 
censors of processes and 30% were 
built by engineering firms that had 
proprietary know-how for the proc- 
esses. Total value for these plants 
came to $119.64 million. 

Comparing the sizes of these plants 
with those contracting for general en- 
gineering show _ that the 
general engineering were 
either giant multimillion-dollar proj- 
ects or small $1-2-million jobs. Rea- 
son: the big projects are too large 
to be handled by other than 
engineering contractors, while 
little ones are for small firms. 

Further proof of this trend comes 
from the big manufacturing compan- 
ies. Almost all explained that they try 
to maintain a permanent engineering 
department at peak capacity. In bad 


most of 


contracts 


large 
the 





THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 


THIS __and THIS 


is a corrosion-resistant 


"KARBATE IMPERVIOUS GRAPHITE PUMP! 


Why ? Because ‘“‘Karbate” impervious graphite offers 
total corrosion resistance. It does not rely on a coat- 
ing or an easily abraded passive or protective film. 
This absence of corrosion wear in ‘“‘Karbate”’ impervi- 
ous graphite pumps provides continuous, maximum 
operating efficiency in all recommended applications. 

As these facts show, few other pumps — regard- 
less of price — can handle as wide a variety of corro- 
sives as “Karbate” impervious graphite pumps. They TYPE F MOTOR-MOUNTED “KARBATE” CENTRIFUGAL PUMP 
are resistant to: mineral acids such as hydrochloric, Cross-section illustrates typical “Karbate” motor-mounted pump 

z . . . eae recommended for heads to 70 feet — capacities to 140 gpm. 

sulfuric, phosphoric; acid combinations such as 

nitric-hydrofluoric, phosphoric-sulfuric; chlorinated 
hydrocarbons; alkalies; and organic and inorganic 
compounds of all types. In practically all of these 
corrosives, changes in temperature and concentration 
will not affect the corrosion resistance of ‘‘Karbate’”’ 
impervious graphite. 

A “Karbate” pump user comments, “We installed 
these pumps because they could handle our present 
variety of solutions and would resist any additional 
corrosive effects of future changes in these solutions”. 

In addition to excellent corrosion resistance, these 
pumps are rugged in construction . . . low in cost... TYPE C FRAME-MOUNTED “‘KARBATE” CENTRIFUGAL PUMP 
and are readily available from stock in a wide variety Cross-section shows typical “‘Karbate” frame-mounted pump 
of models and sises. You can pay more et vee nan recommended for heads to 120 feet — capacities to 1500 gpm. 

, buy a better corrosion resistant pump. Write for pump 
literature today! 











“‘National’’, ‘‘Karbate’’ and 


iiatona” “xara” and | NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY iin 


| 
trade-marks for products of | Division of Union Carbide Corporation . 270 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York CARBIDE 


IN CANADA: Union Carbide Canada Limited, Toronto 
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times they do all the work themselves, 
turning to engineering firms only 
when they find themselves overloaded. 

In this case the habits of each man- 
ufacturer determine the type of en- 
gineering firm getting the contract. 
For example, Du Pont uses design- 
drafting jobbers (CW, March 19, p. 
65), who are supervised by Du Pont 
engineers. In ’60, Du Pont will con- 
tract about 20% of its engineering to 
these firms. Cyanamid, on the other 
hand, prefers lump-sum contracts 


(CW, May 7, p. 40). It expects to in- 

MORE mee 5 crease its current rate of expansion 

3 Bee ox ‘| until $40-50 million/year are let out. 

x eee. Water and Gas: The new water 

SERVICE Se Age seetes treatment plants are scattered all over 
foe 8, 3 the country: seven in the Northeast, 

. — WATS hee —w three in California, three in the Mid- 

F MICROBIOLOGY continent area, and four in the South. 

5 ORE Se Almost all of these plants cost under 

WITH Ct a : $2 million, with the outstanding ex- 


ception a $53.45-million project for 


O° 2 -: . : bringing water to Oklahoma City. 
0 A S as = The new gas-line networks are con- 














ee 


ead centrated mostly in the Texas-Okla- 
8. T ; homa-Arizona area, with the biggest 
yg single project a $25-million network 
tying together Big Spring, Tex., Har- 
per, Okla., and parts of Wisconsin 
and Michigan. 

When reviewing data such as that 
presented in Construction Daily, one 
question haunts the statistical fore- 
caster: How complete is the informa- 
Whether it’s a routine control analysis of an alloy, an tion? Answer, for Construction Daily: 
environmental test of a “black box”, or a complete struc- rer Geen Ee YO BE 
tural and operating evaluation...whether it’s appliances ee ee, Sa eee 


: : for predictions that engineering de- 
or batteries or turbines or valves...you get more from the signers will continue to have a good 


integrated laboratories of United States Testing Company. ‘60, and very likely a good ’61. 
Multi-million dollar facilities...career test engineers...a 


wealth of experience in your field...all these save you Black Masterbatch 
costly investment in laboratory equipment and give you A eratetic Wack rubber, caid to 
top-quality testing and R/D services. Check your needs improve treadware of automobile tires 


against the facilities and services available. by 10% without increasing the cost, 


results from a process developed by 

United Carbon Co. Keys to the proc- 

ess are techniques affecting the two 

critical points of the masterbatch 

Send For Free Facilities Bulletin. The process: dispersion of carbon black in 

World's Most the latex, coagulation of the black 

Diversified rubber. Improved treadware is said to 

Independent come from better carbon dispersion, 

Laboratory rather than from any change in type 

ee ee of carbon. United has patents pending 

United States Testing Co.,Inc. 9 cS, a so = { sete — 

1415 Park Avenue, Hoboken, N. J. plant, and is increasing capacity from 

BOSTON- BROWNSVILLE DALLAS-DENVER- LOS ANGELES — 150 to 200 million lbs./year to meet 
MEMPHIS - NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - TULSA expected demand increases. 








Branch Laboratories 
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SIVA third of the major Hindu deities, represents the principles 


of destruction and restoration. Among his many aspects, he is the worker 
of miracles, the great ascetic and the god of the arts. 


Destroyer of harmful 

acids, caustic soda works 
miracles in many 

reactions that help 

create a host of useful 

products — from 

soaps to starches, from 
petroleum to textiles. 

Frontier supplies liquid and 

flake caustic soda from 

its Wichita, Kansas, and Denver City, 
Texas, plants to many users 
throughout Mid-America. We shall 
be happy to serve you. 


wy 


FRONTIER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


division 


VULCAN MATERIALS COMPANY 


CAUSTIC SODA 


P. O. BOX 545 WICHITA, KANSAS 
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See why ALCOA ALUMINUM makes a good design habit 


Requirement: Simple, low-cost heated lines to pipe high viscosity fluids 
Key to Good Design: Specify UNITRACE and DUOTRACE, Alcoa’s 
extruded aluminum pipes with integral steam chambers 


With the development of UNITRACE® Piping, ALCOA 
created an entirely new technique for piping viscous fluids. 
Trace and product chamber are extruded in a single unit 
of light, strong, corrosion-resistant ALCoA® Aluminum. 
This integral steam-traced pipe eliminates the need for 
cumbersome, costly, inefficient pairing of separate pipes 
for steam and product. The resultant savings in initial cost 
are coupled with a major increase in the efficiency of heat 
application to the product piped. 

Subsequent development of special flanges, elbows, 
adapter flanges and UNITRACE Trace Caps has made it 
possible to design and install completely integrated UNI- 
TRACE piping systems . . . compatible with standard pip- 
ing components. 

Now ALCOA has developed a new product, DUO- 
TRACE, * to expand the design range of integrally traced 
piping systems. DUOTRACE contains not one but two 
trace chambers plus a product chamber in a single ex- 


*Trademark of Aluminum Company of America 


Fittings and connections for UNITRACE and DUOTRACE: Un- 
flanged connections can be made easily and effectively with 
the special UNITRACE Trace Cap. As illustrated, trace cham- 
bers in adjoining sections are cut back and a circumferential 
weld is made to seal the product chamber. The cut back trace 
section is then covered with a UNITRACE Trace Cap welded in 
place with 4043 weld wire. Simple, efficient flanged connec- 
tions utilize special UNITRACE flanges designed to accommo- 


truded aluminum pipe. This makes DUOTRACE the per- 
fect solution to the need for recirculating tracing systems. 

Today, the ingenuity of process industries designers has 
indicated intriguing new areas of potential use for both 
UNITRACE and DUOTRACE. Consider, for instance, 
the process economies which can result from the substitu- 
tion of either UNITRACE or DUOTRACE for unit heat 
exchangers and preheaters. 

Here you see an outstanding example of the way in 
which ALCOA is putting over 40 years of process industries 
experience to work to make aluminum your good design 
habit. You are invited to share that experience—through 
a series of engineering conferences which ALCOA is hold- 
ing this year in a number of major cities. Your local ALCOA 
sales office will be happy to furnish details. 

Take advantage, too, of the body of ALcoa literature 
which describes in technical detail the known performance 
characteristics of aluminum in a variety of process indus- 
tries applications. Simply fill in and mail the coupon oppo- 
site. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, Alcoa Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

World wide sales through ALCOA INTERNATIONAL, INC., 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


The development of DUOTRACE has opened broad new areas 
of design exploration in the field of heat transfer. By adding a 
second trace chamber to the one previously available in UNI- 
TRACE, DUOTRACE permits recirculation of the trace fluid. 
This opens up a whole new area of heat transfer design. Not the 
least of the possibilities is this: certain types of heat exchangers 
may now be extruded as single units. The cost savings implicit 
in such a unit are almost staggering. Alcoa engineers will be 
happy to assist you in exploring such design innovations in your 
own plant or process. 


date both trace and product chambers. Jumper connections 
are used to carry the trace across the connection, and special 
impingement plates in the flange shield the product chamber 
from erosion as steam passes through the flange. Valves, 
pumps and other fittings can be incorporated into the traced 
systems by using UNITRACE flanges which mate with all 150-Ib 
ASA flanges, valves and pumps. UNITRACE and DUOTRACE 
systems accommodate standard preformed pipe insulation. 


Hl. 


UNFLANGED CONNECTIONS 
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FLANGED CONNECTIONS 


VALVES AND FITTINGS 








Unitrace Sizes in. 1% in. 





Moment of Inertia (1) in.4 
Radius of Gyration (R) in. 
Section Modulus (S) in.3 





Moment of Inertia (1) in.4 
Radius of Gyration (R) in. 
Section Modulus (S) in.? 



































1% in. 


950 

145 
.163 
344 
87 












































Duotrace Sizes in. 1% in. 


Moment of Inertia (1) in. 
Radius of Gyration (R) in. 
Section Modulus (S) in.? 


Moment of Inertia (1) in.4 
Radius of Gyration (R) in. 
Section Modulus (S) in. 



































lin. 1% in. 






































Unitrace-Duotrace Sizes 


Product Area (in.?) 
Trace Area (in.? each) 
Metal Area (in.?) 
Weight (ib/ft) 
*Min. Bend Radii (in.) 
Wetted Perimeter (in.) 
Product 
Trace (each) 
Fitting Weights (ib) 
Trace-Caps 
Elbows 
Impingement Plates 
Stub Ends 
Terminal Casting 





9.74 

1.07 

3.53 

4.16 
24 


13.02 
4.23 


55 
11.68 


2.13 
1.75 
1-2in. | 142-2% in. 2-3 in. in. 4-6 in. 
Adapter Flanges 2.419 | 3.816 4.774 11.106 















































(Note: UNITRACE values are indicated in clear areas in the table above. DUOTRACE values aré shown in the shaded areas.) 
*Unitrace may be bent in any direction to these radii provided reasonable tooling is employed. ~ 


Aluminum Company of America, 870-G Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Please send me the following literature covering Alcoa Aluminum for tubular products and other uses in the process industries: 


0 10197 Aluminum Pipe and Fittings 0 11453 Solving Refinery Corrosion Prob- 
0 10418 Alcoa Unitrace: Combines Piping lems with Aluminum 

and Tracing in One Unit 0 20849 Resistance of Aluminum Alloys to 0 19416 Brazing Alcoa Aluminum 
o 514 Alcoa Duotrace Technical Report Weathering and Resistance of [ 19415 Welding Alcoa Aluminum 
0 10270 Alcoa Utilitube Aluminum Alloys to Chemically 0 19051 Alcoa Aluminum Handbook 
(0 10460 Process Industries Applications Contaminated Atmospheres 

of Alcoa Aluminum 


0 20437 Aluminum Alloy Heat Exchangers 
in the Process Industries 


Name 
Company 
Title 
Address 
City 

State 





Va LCOA ALUAAIN U AA For exciting drama watch “‘ALCOA THEATRE” 


alternate Mondays, NBC-TV, and ‘“‘ALCOA 
A ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA PRESENTS" every Tuesday, ABC-TV 





—— I 
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For many years American Mineral Spirits Company has had 
the distinction of being the sales leader in the petroleum sol- 
vents field. This is due to the fact that AMSCO offers industry 
the most complete line of petroleum solvents in America. The 
principal reason for AMSCO leadership is that solvent users 
from coast to coast know they can depend on the outstanding 
and constant quality of AMSCO solvents. Why not get the 
best . . . call AMSCO. 


mE a! 
rl wi NES) wl ’ 
Cue tt 43 en: 
a Ripe 


AMERICAN MINERAL SPIRITS COMPANY 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES 
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ADMINISTRATION 





CW PHOTO—ROBERT HUNTZINCER 


PPG’s Sherbondy (right) and aide look over ‘Operation Understanding’ material on competitive situation. 


Arbitration Draws the Labor Contract 


A labor arbitration team last week 
handed down the last in a series of 
five decisions that successfully capped 
one company’s efforts to rebuild eroded 
management rights. The findings— 
outgrowths of an unusual program to 
let the major part of a labor contract 
be framed via arbitration—are just 
one phase of the labor relations course 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. mapped to 
make its operations competitive, and is 
an object lesson in labor-management 
relations. 

PPG was one of the first process 
firms to proclaim a “belt-tightening” 
in the current era of such programs, 
and its story documents the combina- 
tion of militancy, patience, good tim- 
ing and sympathetic employees needed 
to make it successful. PPG’s program 
was begun in early °57, and finally 


included three major decisions to: 

e Make close contact with em- 
ployees—particularly in the glass divi- 
sion, where problems were greatest— 
through a massive education program. 

e Risk a crippling and costly strike 
(it eventually had to take) to prove 
its determination. 

e Submit sensitive “management 
rights” problems to arbitration on the 
condition that arbitrators’ decisions on 
these points would frame the final 
version of the labor contract. 

The payoff, according to PPG, has 
been a high level of labor-management 
relations, noticeable cutbacks in waste, 
and the pre-expiration extension of 
its present contract for one more year. 
Now, says the company, it’s in a much 
improved position to meet dynamic 
international competition. 


Competitive Picture: Intense com- 
petition, in fact, has been the key to 
PPG’s labor situation—particularly in 
glassmaking. Following World War 
II, PPG and its biggest competitors 
flourished. And, like many CPI com- 
panies, PPG made concessions to 
labor just to keep up with orders. 
Also, partly because the constitution 
of the Glass and Ceramic Workers 
requires a large number—70 to 80— 
of union representatives at bargaining 
sessions, contract bargaining usually 
started late. Usually both sides were 
eager to reach agreements quickly 
without much fight. Moreover, rela- 
tions had been good: few strikes—one 
in °36, a three-month walkout in °46, 
but no others for over a decade. 

No one particularly worried about 
poor labor practices or inefficiency, 
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because there were wage increases and 
seemingly sound profits. 

Competition Hit: Then the compe- 
tition hit. Foreign imports increased 
enormously; Ford Motor Co.—a major 
PPG customer—decided to supply its 
own needs by building an auto glass 
plant; and small domestic glass fabri- 
cators began expanding, with conse- 
quent cost improvement and price 
cutting. 

In late *56 and early °57, therefore, 
PPG realized it had better rid itself of 
inefficiency. At that time PPG and 
the Glass Workers had a three-year 
contract, due to expire in Sept. °58. 
So, early in °57, PPG management 
told Donald Sherbondy, director of 
industrial relations, to begin “Opera- 
tion Understanding,” a mammoth 
education program designed to ex- 
plain to all employees PPG’s compet- 
itive problems. 

At first, Operation Understanding 
was met with apathy. But gradually, 
the campaign began to receive sympa- 
thetic understanding from employees 
in most of the plants. Major exception 
was at the Creighton, Pa., plant, one 
of PPG’s oldest and biggest. 

PPG’s education program was 
largely a broadside designed to give 
employees, via handouts, brochures, 
and letters home, the facts to explain 
management's position. 

In early ‘58 management let its 
postion be known with regard to a 
strike. In a public speech (CW, Feb. 
I, ’58, p. 46) Leland Hazard, PPG 
vice-president, now retired, said: 
“Management must begin now to re- 
fuse wage increases, even though we 
know our refusals will bring strikes. 
We've been too timid. . . .” In the 
end the company didn’t refuse an 
increase, but its beliefs about a strike 
were on record. 

Thus, when time came for the start 
of contract negotiations in mid-’58, 
Operation Understanding had made 
the company’s position clear: PPG 
management was ready to bargain, but 
determined to rid itself of waste. 

In return for a supportable wage in- 
crease it expected relief from the 
“chief obstacles to greater produc- 
tivity, the restrictive local-plant prac- 
tices that developed over the years 
until, in the minds of employees, they 
became vested rights.” Usually, such 
practices permitted privileges outside 
agreements in the contract. 

The Big Contest: PPG went into 
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negotiations in late summer of ’58 pre- 
pared for a strike. Two weeks of in- 
tensive bargaining produced agreement 
on wages. In the area of the “relief,” 
PPG was out to change three basic 
aspects of restrictive practices: wage 
incentive systems, production line 
speeds, overmanning of crews. 

Because contract settlement could 
be achieved only by unanimous vote 
and because the large bargaining com- 
mittee would not agree to the “relief” 
clauses, PPG management pressed to 
submit the four questions to arbitra- 
tion. 

Although most of the seven union 
locals finally agreed to this solution, 


Glassworker Rieser forecasts good la- 
bor relations with PPG management. 


the Creighton, Pa., local, via its presi- 
dent, reportedly remained adamantly 
against arbitration, and was the one 
to call the company’s hand. As a con- 
sequence, the glass plants were shut 
down on Oct. 10, °58. The result was 
a 135-day strike, lasting to Feb. ’59. 
Negotiations were deadlocked. 

The Solution: Three months of bar- 
gaining proved fruitless. At the same 
time, it was evident to Sherbondy and 
Ralph Rieser, president of the Glass 
Workers, that the only thing standing 
in the way of a settlement and a new 
contract—with the unresolvable areas 
to go to arbitration—was the union’s 
rule requiring unanimous committee 
agreement. Confident that employees 
wanted to return to their jobs, Rieser 
was able to surmount the obstacle of 
unanimity by taking the vote to all 
the union’s members. 

Polled directly, members voted over- 
whelmingly for arbitration, and the 
contract carried only two signatures, 
Sherbondy’s and Rieser’s. The 135- 


day strike ended Feb. 16, °59. 

Contract Arbitrated: The agreement 
to arbitrate marks a departure from 
the usual view that arbitration is solely 
a technique for resolving difficulties 
arising from existing contract clauses 
—not for creating new clauses. 

Three of the four sensitive clauses 


written in arbitration are major ones: 


(1) Improvement in the incentive 
system was needed because negotiation 
of rate changes caused by production 
changes often resulted in overpaying 
operators. Arbitrators agreed with 
PPG’s recommendation, ruled that the 
company can make new rates without 
waiting for results of rate studies by 
the union. Disagreements go to arbitra- 
tion and decisions are retroactive, so 
workers can’t be hurt. 

(2) Freedom to change manufac- 
turing line speeds was required, be- 
cause under the old system changes 
had to have union agreement—with 
no recourse to arbitration—and man- 
agement had been forced by work 
pressure to “make deals” to get in- 
creased line speeds, resulting in in- 
efficiency and expense. Arbitrators 
ruled that management can change 
speeds on seven days’ notice. If, after 
two weeks at the new speed, the 
union shows continued dissatisfaction, 
work reverts to the old speed and the 
problem goes to arbitration. 

(3) Featherbedding, developed over 
the years, had to be stopped. Although 
no single adjustment was possible to 
remedy overmanning, the arbitrators, 
in two decisions, ruled on a number 
of individual cases. In changing the 
manpower requirements for these par- 
ticular cases, they based the bulk of 
their decisions on the company’s rec- 
ommendations. 

Two minor issues were also settled. 
One, on distribution of overtime, was 
worked out without going to arbitra- 
tion and resulted only in changing 
contract language. The other, arbi- 
trated, concerned seniority practices 
at the Creighton plant. 

Stop Waste: In discussing the com- 
pany’s drive for efficiency, Sherbondy 
hastens to say there was no desire to 
“show the unions” or “teach them a 
lesson.”” He says, “We got substantial 
help from the arbitrators in solving 
our problems . . . the decisions will 
be of tremendous value to both the 
union and us.” 

Sherbondy is also emphatic in sup- 


port of Operation Understanding. 





MAXIMUM SERVICE FOR 


MINERAL 


Sulfuric acid « Nitric acid « Hydrochloric acid 
Oleum « Battery Electrolyte « Mixed acids 


You are assured adequate delivery of Cyanamid Mineral Acids at all times. Strategically located 
shipping points provide prompt, efficient service in quantities from carboys to tank cars. And 
Cyanamid skill guarantees bulk acids of consistent quality that always meet specifications. 


For further information mail coupon today. 


AMONG THE PRODUCTS OF CYANAMID’S PROCESS CHEMICALS 
DEPARTMENT: ACCOBOND ® Resins * AERO* Calcium Carbide * AERO® 
Calcium Cyanamide * AERO® Cyanuric Chloride * AERO® Dicyandiamide 
AERO* Glycolonitrile * AERO® Guanidine Hydrochloride * AERO* HCN 
(Liquid Hydrocyanic Acid) * AERO* Maleic Anhydride * AERO® Melamine 
AERO* Metallic Stearates * AERO* Phthalic Anhydride * AEROMET® 
Metallurgical Additive * AEROSOL® Surfactants * Ammonium Sulfate 
CYQUEST 40® Sequestering Agent * Mineral Acids * Aluminum Sulfate 


*Trademark 


Send for full information today 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


PROCESS CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT « 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


P. 
American Cyanamid Company lt 


Process Chemicals Department 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N.Y. 


Please send me free technical information about 
CYANAMID MINERAL ACIDS 


Name 
Company — 
Address__ 


Position_ 
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“Workers understood the issues and 
believed we all needed help, that we 
were stalemated only by procedure,” 
Sherbondy says. “We're continuing 
to make progress outside the contract 
area, too. Our labor relations are 
good, and we have a low grievance 
load. We're in fighting trim now, and 
we have educated employees who are 
ready for a competitive fight. We're 
dealing with high-caliber union people. 
This makes a difference.” 

The union’s President Rieser echoes 
Sherbondy’s feelings. “We look for- 
ward to a period of unprecedented 
cooperation,” he tells CHEMICAL 
WEEK. “Our relations with PPG are 
very good.” 

One example Rieser cites is that 
his union and PPG have extended 
their labor contract, due to expire 
next year, until °62, and that this 
was unanimously agreed to in an ex- 
cellent spirit of mutual cooperation. 

Other Unions: The strike showed 
other unions—PPG has 300 contracts 
with 23 national unions—that “PPG 
is serious where other unions are con- 
cerned, too,” Sherbondy says. As a 
result of the glass strike, the company 
has “made progress” with several 
other unions, notably in paint and 
chemicals. There has been little labor 
difficulty during the past year and a 
half. 

The relative position of PPG in the 
world labor picture is a matter of 
opinion. But its experience shows 
clearly that management determined 
to regain lost prerogatives and kill 
inefficient practices must be willing 
to wait a long time, put out tre- 
mendous effort. Compared with the 
failure to settle work rule differences 
in the steel industry, PPG’s efforts 
can be considered a huge success. 


LABOR 


Joint Bargaining: At Merck & Co.’s 
Elkton, Va., plant, Local 94, Inter- 
national Chemical Workers Union, has 
signed a new contract calling for 
master contract bargaining jointly 
with three Oil, Chemical & Atomic 
Workers unions on pension and in- 
surance plans. Joint bargaining is not 
new to Merck: the OCAW locals al- 
ready bargain jointly on those matters. 

a 

New Union: Newly formed, inde- 
pendent Rocky Mountain Phosphate 
Workers Union has won certification 





NEW GRADES 
OF 

DIMER ACID 
OFFERED 

BY EMERY 


Two new grades of dimer acid, Empoi 
1024 and Empol 1014, are now on full 
commercial production basis at Emery 
Industries, joining Emery’s current 
commercial dimer Empol 1022 (ap- 
proximately 75% dimer acid, 22% 
trimer acid, 3% monobasic). Empol 
1024 contains approximately 75% 
dimer acid.and 24% trimer acid. Empol 
1014 is 95% dimer acid and 4% trimer 
acid, making possible the building of 
long molecules with little cross-linking 
because of ‘ts low trimer acid content. 
Both contain less than 1% monobasic. 


PRICE REDUCTIONS 


These new grades have been reduced 
in price upon attaining commercial 
status. Empol 1024 has been reduced 
to 26¢ a pound delivered in tankcar lots 
east of the Mississippi. This is 2¢ be- 
low its price when in the development 
stage, designated as Emery 3065-S. The 
other new grade, Empol 1014 (the 95% 
dimer) has been substantially reduced 
to 35¢ a pound compared to its develop- 
ment price tag of 45¢-47¢. It supersedes 
development products Emery 3019-5 
and 3079-S. 


CHEMICAL COMPOSITION 


Dimer acid is a Ce aliphatic dicarbox- 
ylic acid which reacts somewhat like a 
long-chain member of the adipic- 
azelaic-sebacic acid series. Trimer acid 
is its tribasic acid counterpart, being 
a Csq tricarboxylic acid. Commercial 
dimer is a mixture of dimer and trimer 
acids and a small amount of unpoly- 
merized Cs fatty acid. 

Although some of dimer’s uses de- 
pend on its unusual liquid nature, 
most involve reactions with the car- 
boxyl groups, either monomeric in 
the case of soaps and esters or poly- 
meric in polyesters and polyamides. 

Further information on both new 
grades, Empol 1014 and 1024, is avail- 
able in Technical Bulletin No. 418 from 
Emery Industries, Inc., Dept. C-7A, 
Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 





Now on an installed-cost basis— 


FLUOROFLEX TS 


COMPETITIVE IN COST WITH 


RESISTANT PIPING MATERIALS! 


®Fluoroflex is a Resistoflex trademark, reg. U.S. Pat. Off. ®Teflon is DuPont’s trademark for TFE fluorocarbon resins. 


Recent price reductions are the reason. They have 
been made possible, in many of the popular pipe sizes, 
by advanced technology, production improvements, 
and ever-increasing sales volume. 

It is now possible to pipe your entire process in corro- 
sion-impervious Fluoroflex®-T, at prices comparable, on 
an installed basis, with conventional piping material of 
far less corrosion resistance, particularly at elevated 
temperatures. 


Case histories of economies resulting from Fluoro- 
flex-T are being increasingly reported, citing ease and 
speed of installation with prefabricated lengths, lower 
checkout time, decreased maintenance, long equip- 
ment life, and elimination of process headaches and 
downtime. One plant equipped with Fluoroflex-T, in 
fact, reported savings of $60,000 per month in costs of 
maintenance, downtime, and product loss. 


Why not investigate what a Fluoroflex-TS piping installation 
can mean to your company, in installed costs, overall economy, 
and long process life? Write for complete information today! 


Complete corrosion protection: Fluoroflex-T, the 
proprietary Teflon® product manufactured and fabri- 
cated solely by Resistoflex, is completely resistant to 
any chemical (except high-temperature fluorine and the 
molten alkali metals) up to 500° F.! It combines optimum 
strength and non-porosity. 

Check these features: 


MLiner in thermal equilibrium with housing, stays in 
place despite wide temperature variations, eliminating 
fatigue collapse and flare cracking. ; 


MLengths prefabricated to size, ready to install. 
Fittings compatible with all standard piping systems. 
Complete family of piping components available. 


M@Gasket and sealing problems eliminated by integral 
gasket formed from liner over full face of flange. 


RESISTOFLEX 
CORPORATION 
Complete systems for corrosive service 


Plants in Roseland, N.J. « Anaheim, Calif. « Dallas, Tex. 
Sales Offices in major cities 
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SAN FRANCISCO (M 


e Push buttons to 
set quantity 


° Open valve and relax... 


The Auto-Stop delivers 
ACCURATE QUANTITY 
AUTOMATICALLY 


NEW...STAINLESS STEEL 
AUTO-STOP LIQUID METER 


It’s here! Automatic formula control for the batching of corrosive liquids 
or liquids that must be kept free from contamination! It’s the new Neptune 
Stainless Steel meter with all-stainless, Auto-Stop valve. The register 
watches the delivery, automatically trips the valve shut at the exact quan- 
tity. Valve is mechanically coupled...no inaccuracies due to time-lag 
in cut-off. 

Saves time, ingredients, labor... puts end to spoiled batches... cleans 
up hazardous or messy conditions...provides accurate cost records. 
Accuracy is completely protected from effects of corrosion or corrosive 
wear. Only two moving parts in meter contact liquid. Gear train is 
outside the casing, isolated from liquid. 

Size 14%”, capacity 20 to 100 gpm. Also available with repeating 
Auto-Stop that “remembers” formula, and with ticket printing and 
electrical Auto-Switch combinations. 


NEPTUNE METER COMPANY 
Liquid Meter Division 
47-25 34th St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


BOSTON ® CHIC 


ASK FOR BULLETIN 94/10. 
LONG ISLAND CITY DENVER Got ob in m 

LOS ANGELES © LOUISVILLE ieta and we jlad! 
PHILADELPHIA (Bala Cynwyd) 


5) fale kame C ih'L =) 
NO. KANSAS CITY, M 


y 


In Conodo Neptune Meters, Lid., TORONTO 14 
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in a National Labor Relatwons Board 
election as bargaining agent for 13 
employees of Rocky Mountain Phos- 
phates Inc., at Butte, Mont. No other 
unions were on the ballot. 


Monopoly Complaint 


Because of its manufacturing in- 
terest in insulating tape, Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Co. has 
been charged in a Federal Trade 
Commission complaint with possibly 
illegally damaging competition in the 
electrical insulation products industry. 
The charge is an outgrowth of its ’56 
acquisition of two major distributors 
of insulating tapes. 


KEY CHANGES 


C. Robert Hall to chairman of the 
board and W. T. Hall to president, 
parent company; A. H. Federico to 
president, California subsidiary; C. P. 
Hall Co. (Akron, O.). 


Frank M. Norton to president, Plas- 
tics and Coal Chemicals Division, 
Allied Chemical Corp. (New York). 


William W. Bryan to president, Esso 
Standard, division of Humble Oil & 
Refining Co. (Houston). 


Wallace Macgregor to president, 
Climax Molybdenum Co. and to vice- 
president, parent company, American 
Metal Climax, Inc. (New York). 


Fred J. Stock (see p. 47) to vice- 
president, marketing; W. L. Arscott 
to vice-president, sales development; 
E. R. Squibb & Sons, division of Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. (New 
York). 


Louis F. Laun to vice-president, 
Celanese Fibers Co., division of 
Celanese Corp. of America. 

N. B. Sommer to assistant general 
manager, Development 
Division, Cyanamid Co. 


Commercial 
American 


DIED 


Samuel J. Cohen, 65, president, 
Enterprise Chemical Corp. (Westport, 
Conn.) and Anderson Refining Co. 
(Palestine, Tex.); director, Dover 
Chemical Co. (Dover, O.); founder 
and former president, Hardesty 
Chemical Co., Petrocarbon Chemical 
Corp., and Amecco Chemical Co., 
at Westport. 
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RARE EARTH 
CHEMICALS 
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.their unusual properties make everyday products better 
.bring future products closer! 


Rare earth chemicals and their uses are as commonplace today as many of the end-products 
they have helped make famous—delicately colored fine glassware... precision camera 
lenses... lighter flints...television tubes...ceramic wall tile. With expansion of 
industrial uses, Lindsay Chemical Division has become a trusted source of dependable rare 
earths in commercial and high purities at reasonable cost. This leadership stems from 
Lindsay’s productive capabilities, large reserves and expansive facilities. Supporting this new 
technology in rare earths is Lindsay’s research and development program, which 
is charting the course for revolutionary and profitable new applications of commercial 
rare earth chemicals! 

Write today for technical data from Lindsay ...a leading 

producer of rare earth, thorium and yttrium chemicals 


| INDSAY CHEMICAL J)IVISION 


<I> — American Potash & Chemical Corporation 


99 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
3000 WEST SIXTH ST.,LOS ANGELES 54, CALIF. 


Ave., Chicago, Ii!. * 1320 S. W. Broadway, Portland, Ore. 


Sales offices: 3000 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles, Calif.» 99 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. = V 
y St., San Francisco, Calif. + 16 Fairfield Ave., Shreveport, La. * 2025 Riverside Dr., Columbus, Ohio 


214 Walton Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. * 235 Montgomer 
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WILL YOUR NEXT BALANCED OPPOSED COMPRESSOR 
HAVE ALL OF THESE “HIDDEN VALUES” ? 


No, it won't! Even if you choose a Worthington compressor, you'll get 
only 23 of the 24 “hidden values” pictured below. (Just to pique your 


interest one is fictitious. For identification of the phony feature, see page 76.) 


| 


Compressors should be evaluated on performance, we think you'll agree. 
But performance is determined by factors which aren't easily checked against 
service conditions and data. These are the factors we call “hidden values.” It 
will pay you to evaluate these values the next time you specify a compressor. 
Worthington Corp., Clinton Street and Roberts Ave., Buffalo 5, N. Y. 36-8 
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COMPOSITION TEST 
determines constitu- 
ents of molten iron 
in each ladle before 
any casting is poured. 


ANALOG/COMPUTER 
simulates wide range 
of actual operating 
conditions for opti 
mum design analysis 


i 
© 


DESTRUCTION TEST 
of complete com- 
pressor cylinders 
verifies engineers’ 
design calculations. 


Gol 


CROSSHEAD SLIPPER 
ADJUSTMENT within 
one-thousandth of an 
inch assures much 
longer packing life. 


OPTIC COMPARATOR 
is used to check con- 
necting rod bolt 
threads for uniform 
angles, lead and form. 


HONING of connect- 
ing rod crankpin and 
crosshead pin ends 
results in tighter fits, 
no loose shells. 


PROFILOMETER in- 
spection of highly 
finished parts as- 
sures easy break-in 
and long life 


REMOVABLE DOWEL 
locks piston rod to 
crosshead — prevents 
turning due to loos- 
ened crosshead nut. 


THERMODYNAMICS 
SECTION analyzes 
each application to 
size unit and deter- 
mine its performance 


WIRE ALIGNMENT 
during assembly us- 
ing electronic equip- 
ment minimizes field 
alignment problems. 


INTEGRATED DIV. in- 
cludes foundry, man 
ufacturing, sales, 
service and engineer- 
ing in one location 


+ 
ao 


KOLENE PROCESS 
removes impurities 
from bearing shell 
that weaken bond be- 
tween it and babbitt. 


FINISHED GROUND 
BEARING SHELLS 
provide positive full 
contact backing for 
long life 


uy 


STEEL TIE BAR, keyed 
and bolted in place, 
strengthens frame 
and maintains the 
original alignment. 


8 


SALES AND SERVICE 
INTEGRATION recog- 
nizes kinship of one 
to the other. One man 
administers both 


FACTORY ASSEMBLY 
of intercooler and 
interstage piping re- 
duces installation 
problems and costs. 





ULTRASONIC TEST— 
an advanced method 
of examining certain 
critical parts for in- 
ternal quality. 


CAST-IN LUBE OIL 
SYSTEM with internally 
drilled oil passages 
eliminates crankcase 
“plumbing.” 


PARCO-LUBRITING of 
critical wearing sur- 
faces completely 
eliminates most start- 
up scuffing problems. 


ADJUSTABLE ROLLER 
MAIN BEARINGS fea- 
ture low friction losses 
which help to extend 
compressor life. 


$1,000,000 ADDITION 
TO LABORATORY as- 
sures sound equip 
ment designs based 
on actual research 


MAGNAFLUX AND 
MAGNAGLO inspec- 
tions are widely used 
to expose surface im- 
perfections. 


R VALVE— 
industry's preferred 
compressor valve—is 
efficient, quiet, and 
low in maintenance. 


AIR CONDITIONED 
GAUGE ROOM has 
master gauge blocks 
constantly used to 
check instruments. 
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Desulfurization of benzene, toluene and other coke-oven aro- 
matics to make them comparable in cost and purity with petroleum frac- 
tions is the goal of a new process worked out by U.S. Industrial Chemicals 
Co., division of National Distillers and Chemical Corp. Unlike hydro- 
genation, which is used by only large-volume coke aromatics producers 
and requires a plant investment of around $7 million, the new process 
requires a small capital investment. Typically, a desulfurizing unit for 
processing 10,000 gal./day of aromatics would cost about $200,000. 
Desulfurization cost is estimated to be less than 2¢/gal. 





USI’s process uses high-surface-sodium (metallic sodium ap- 
plied to inert solid carriers such as salt, soda ash, and carbon). Light oil 
feeds from coke ovens are first washed in sulfuric acid to remove impuri- 
ties (e.g., unsaturated sulfur compounds excluding thiophene). In the 
vapor phase, these feeds are exposed to a mechanically agitated or 
fluidized high-surface-sodium bed to remove thiophene. 


Low-boiling benzene and toluene fractions pass through the 
bed, the higher-boiling xylene fraction is not treated. Certain uses of 
benzene (e.g., to make 1,4 adipic acid for nylon) and toluene (e.g., to 
make diisocyanates for polyurethanes) require freedom from thiophene, 
which poisons oxidation catalysts. Purification of the xylene is not critical 
because its major uses (e.g., in paints) are unaffected by sulfur content, 

* 

Computer control is being applied to Universal Oil Products’ 
(Des Plaines, Ill.) Molex process. The computer-controlled system, called 
Flowcon, will incorporate computers into the basic process design instead 
of superimposing them onto the instrumentation of a conventional system. 
Flowcon is an adaptation of UOP’s gasoline-upgrading Molex process, 
which uses molecular sieves to separate normal paraffins from branched- 
chain and cyclic hydrocarbon compounds (CW, April 4, ’59, p. 51). 
In an arrangement developed by UOP and Daystrom, the new system 
utilizes a solid-state computer to control 24 variables with four inputs 
and two outputs. 





* 

New studies on the use of uranium as a steel-alloying ingredient 
are under way this week (CW Technology Newsletter, June 18). Atlas 
Steel Ltd. (Welland, Ont.) is rolling 500-lb. uranium-alloyed steel ingots 
as part of an evaluation program on steels containing 0.05-0.20% un- 
radioactive uranium. Uranium offers promise as an alloying ingredient 
because it forms stable carbides that aid in hardening tool steels; forms 
solid uranium-iron solutions that help in tempering steel; and forms 
stable oxides and nitrides so that it can be used as a deoxidizer for steel 
and other metals. Depleted uranium (a by-product of U-238 extraction 
processes) is expected to fall into the same price range as tungsten and 
molybdenum alloying compounds ($2/Ib. of contained metal), which 
could open up a new market for the metal. 
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Key chemicals in two wool-treating processes developed by the 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture at Albany, Calif., are epoxy-polyamide resins, 
ethanolamine and dimethyl sulfoxide. 





Wool slacks and skirts that have been shrinkproofed by epoxy- 
polyamide resins and then treated with a 0.5-2.0% solution of ethanol- 
amine and a very small amount of detergent in water can be permanently 
pressed in commercial drycleaning equipment. Tests show that the treated 
fabrics can be machine-washed without shrinkage or loss of creases. 


Soft wool felt can be hardened by a treatment with a hot solu- 
tion of dimethyl sulfoxide. Hardness can be controlled by both the length 
of time the felt is left in the solution and by the temperature of the solu- 
tion. This process shortens fibers by rearrangement of wool molecules, 
by-passes current methods of mechanical beating. It compacts felts to 
half their original size in minutes, permits continuous processing of felt. 


A new catalyst system for making crystalline polypropylene is 
covered in U.S. Patent 2,940,962, recently assigned to Union Chimique 
Belge, S.A. (Brussels, Belgium). The stated advantage of the catalyst is 
that “it supplies a polymer of such crystallinity that the elimination by 
extraction of any amorphous portions that may be present becomes super- 
fluous.” Typically, the catalyst is made by adding a solution of titanium 
tetrachloride in pentane to a suspension consisting of a mixture of amyl 
sodium and diethyl cadmium in pentane. Propylene is contacted with the 
catalyst at 0-40 C and 1-100 kg./sq.cm. pressure to produce the polymer. 


A monoscope character generator that translates computer data 
from digital form into letters, numbers and symbols on a television screen 
at speeds up to 20,000 characters/second has been developed through a 
cooperative research program by Stanford Research Institute (Menlo 
Park, Calif.) and A. B. Dick Co. The process permits translation and 
visual inspection of data sorted and stored on magnetic and paper tape 
and punch cards. It is so fast that translation and television projection 
can be regarded as a simultaneous operation, according to Dick Vice- 
President Allan Roshkind. 








Early corrosion-resistance test results of the 0.2% palladium- 
titanium alloy developed by Union Carbide Metals Co. (CW, April 18 
’59, p. 76) have now been confirmed on long-term trials at Argonne Na- 
tional Laboratory and Columbia-Southern Chemical Corp.’s Barberton, 
O., plant. The alloy, which enables titanium to be used in reducing, as 
well as oxidizing, atmospheres, was tested at Argonne in 5% boiling sul- 
furic acid for 170 days with virtually no corrosion. Commercially pure, 
unalloyed titanium exhibited excessive corrosion in 85 hours. Columbia- 
Southern tested the titanium alloy in boiling, nonaerated 73% calcium 


chloride for 84 days without corrosion. Unalloyed titanium was badly 
pitted in that time. 








Just Published comprehensive manual on 


ANDLING C4 HYDROCARBONS 


~ enw te 6 


r id 


Having higher vapor-pressure, Petro-Tex C, Hydrocarbons 
require somewhat different handling and unloading fa- 
cilities and techniques than heavier olefins. Our new 
manual, “Handling C, Hydrocarbons”, provides prospective 
users a background for understanding these differences and 
the voluminous codes and regulations on the safe handling 
of flammable hydrocarbons in pressure-type containers. 


Included are shipping data on all Petro-Tex chemicals 
as well as handling and storage techniques and general 
information regarding the unloading of cylinders, tank 
trucks, tank cars and barges. Fire and explosion precau- 
tions and a bibliography of references to safety codes and 
governmental regulations (keyed to the text) complete this 
useful manual. 


We will be pleased to send a copy to those whose work 
may lead to broader use of Petro-Tex chemicals. We also 
invite inquiries on 


BUTADIENE ISOBUTYLENE DIISOBUTYLENE 
TRIISOBUTYLENE n-BUTENE-1 n-BUTENE-2 


PETRO-TEX CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


8600 PARK PLACE BOULEVARD. HOUSTON 17. TEXAS 
JOINTLY OWNED BY 
tne FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION oD 
TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION COMPANY 
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CONVAIR ATLAS 


... now a potent operational reality. 


The 564th Strategic Missile Squadron is now 
deployed at Warren Air Force Base, Cheyenne, 
Wyoming ... preparing for immediate defense 
of the freedoms of our country at this first 
completely operational ATLAS Intercontinental 
Ballistic Missile Facility. 

CONVAIR, a Division of General Dynamics, 
selected CATALYTIC to install and modify 
mechanical ground support equipment and to 


perform complete maintenance and operation 
services at this facility. 

The numerous skills acquired during the ac- 
complishment of projects in the petroleum, 
petrochemical, chemical, metallurgical and nu- 
clear fields were successfully utilized on this 
major phase of the national defense program. 

This ATLAS installation is another example 
of how CATALYTIC’S recognized technical 
abilities can serve YOU. 


PHILADELPHIA 2, PENNSYLVANIA 
In Canada: Catalytic Construction of Canada, Limited; 


CONSTRUCTION COM PANY Sarnia, Ontario 
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60% Interest in Mallory- 
Sharon Metals Acquired 
By National Distillers 


New Name—Reactive Metals, Ince. | 


National Distillers, formerly one-third 
owner of Mallory-Sharon Metals Corpora- | 
tion, has recently acquired a 60% interest | 
in the company. The operations of Mallory- | 
Sharon Metals are being integrated with | 
those of its now 100%-owned subsidiary, | 
Johnston & Funk Metallurgical Corp., and | 
the combined company is to be known as 
Reactive Metals, Inc. Sharon Steel Corp. | 
40% interest in Reactive Metals. 

This reorganization will make Reactive 
Metals one of the world’s largest pro- 
ducers of special metals such as zirconium 


and, titanium sponge and => 


owns 


mill products, and colum- 
bium, hafnium, molybde- 





Zirconium oxide kiln in chemical processing 
section of Reactive Metals zirconium sponge 
plant at Ashtabula, Ohio, 


Corrosion Costs Slashed by 
Large-Scale Titanium Use 


Two ore processing units, completed in 
the past year, are the first Chemical Pro- 
cess Industry installations to make exten- 
sive use of titanium equipment in highly 
The decision to use ti- 
tanium was based on 15 months of pilot 
plant studies in which the higher-priced 
metal proved most economical in terms of 
equipment life expectancy. 

Titanium was tested against stainless 
steels, Hastalloys, Monel, other alloys and 
nonmetallics, for leaching reactors and 
piping to handle mixed ore and 10% 
sulfuric acid and for oxidation autoclaves 
and piping subject to dilute acid, all at 
high temperatures and pressures. Tita- 
nium showed almost no corrosion, came 
out first among all the mate- 


corrosive service. 


rials tested. 
As a result 





| erature 


hee 


Production of Nonfood Aerosol 
Units Estimated at 575 Million 
In 1959, C.S.M.A. Reports 


1959 Figure Represents 22% Increase Over 1958. Hair Sprays 
Lead for Forth Year, but the Figure Is Down From 1958 


On May 18, at the annual meeting of the Chemical Specialties Manufacturers 
Association in Chicago, it was revealed that an estimated 575 million nonfood 
aerosol units were produced in 1959. This represents a growth of 22% over 1958, 





Methionine Needs Reported 
Higher in Men Over Sixty 


In a study reported recently, methionine 
requirements of men over 60 were deter- 
mined by the nitrogen balance technique. 
It was discovered that they needed from 
2.4 to 3.0 grams of methionine per day— 
more than twice the amount of 1.1 grams 
reported necessary for young men. 

Nitrogen equilibrium was established 
for a group of men over sixty fed a diet 
of ordinary food with known nitrogen con- 
tent. With the information thus obtained, 
a semi-synthetic diet was given them which 
contained the same amount of total nitro- 
gen. This diet furnished all essential and 
non-essential amino acids in the ratio 
found in egg protein. 

This second diet included three grams 
of methionine per day. The methionine 
level was gradually reduced until a nega- 
tive nitrogen balance was obtained. Con- 
trol and test diets were alternated until 
the methionine needs of the men were 
determined accurately. 


U.S.I. Announces Booklet 
On Polyethylene Printing 


“Printing of Polyethylene” is the title 
of a new U.S.I. booklet now. available. It’s 
the latest addition to special U.S.L. litera- 
ture designed to help achieve finest results 
with polyethylene film. 

The new booklet discusses methods of 
film treatment, printing techniques, print- 
ing inks and field test procedures. It also 


contains a glossary of commonly-used ink | 


and printing terms. 


A copy of the 16-page booklet can be | 


obtained by writing to the Technical Lit- 
Department, U.S.I. Chemical 
News, 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, 
New York. 








when 470 million units were estimated. 
The retail value of these units in 1959 
was about %4 of a billion dollars. 

The CSMA figure is based on reports 
from container and valve makers and on 
responses from 58% (115 out of 198) of 
the known aerosol fillers—adjusted to ac- 
count for nonreporting fillers. The actual 
number of units reported for the year was 
498 million. 


How the Major Products Ranked 
For the fourth year now, hair sprays 


topped the list, and accounted for 16% 
of the total units reported. Shaving lathers 


| moved up from third to second place to 


claim 15% of total production. Insect 
sprays advanced from fourth to third spot 
with 13%. Room deodorants, formerly sec- 
ond, ranked fourth with 12%. Coatings 
remained in fifth position with 11%. 


NONFOOD- AEROSOLS 
REPORTED IN 1959 
COMPARED TO 1958 


‘ ; 
if 


It is to be noted that aerosol cologne 
and perfume production went up from 
14 to 34 million reported units in 1959. 
And that containers under one ounce ac- 
counted for 17% of the perfume and 
cologne units reported for the year. A 


| separate category for Waxes and Polishes 


was set up under Household 
Products in 1959, and re- 


| vealed a total of 12 million 
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CONTINUED 


production was included—a total of 20 
million units from eight Canadian pro- 
ducers. These figures are included in the 
overall survey for continuity purposes. 


U.S.I. Products Used in Aerosols 


U.S.I. products, ethyl alcohol and poly- 
ethylene, are playing an important role 
in the large and steady growth of the 
aerosol industry. Anhydrous ethyl alcohol 
is a vital ingredient in the top-ranking 
products—hair sprays and room deodor- 
ants—and in the growth leaders—perfumes 
and colognes. It is widely used in other 
personal products, and in pharmaceuticals 
now sold in aerosol form. Polyethylene is 
used for dip tubes and valve parts. 

Last year we reported a forecast by one 
of the largest makers of aerosol containers 
—that total production of aerosols would 
reach 555 million units in 1959. It looks as 
if the prediction wasn’t optimistic enough. 
Let’s see what 1960 brings! 


CONTINUED Reactive 
Metals 


num, tantalum, tungsten and vanadium 
mill products. With total assets of over 
$50,000,000, the company plans to con- 
tinue emphasizing the production of a 
wide variety of special metals so that it 
will be in a position to expand its interest 
in one or all of them as markets develop. 

The contract under which Brideport 
Brass Company has been managing Mal- 
lory-Sharon Metals will be revised to cover 
Reactive Metals. Executive offices of 
Reactive Metals will be located at Bridge- 
port, Conn. Titanium and zirconium 
sponge division headquarters are at Ash- 
tabula, O.; columbium, molybdenum and 
tantalum mill products division at Hunts- 
ville, Ala.; titanium, zirconium and spe- 
cial steel mill shapes division at Niles, O. 





Ethyl Alcohol: 
ANSOL 


Fuse! Oil, Ethyl Acetate, 
DIATOL® Diethyl Oxclate, 
Acetoacet-Ortho-Chioranilide, 
acetate, Ethy! 
Sodium 
Riboflavin U.S.P. 


Norma |! 
Ethy! 


Buty! 
Ether, 


Benzoylacetate, Ethy! 





Pure and all denatured formulas; Anhydrous and Regular 
tee Denatured Alcohol Solvents SOLOX ®, FILMEX ®, ANSOL @M, 


Organic Solvents and Intermediates: Normal Buty! Alcohol, Amy! Alcohol, 
Acetate, 
Acetone, 
Acetoacet-Ortho-Toluidide, 
Chioroformate, 
)xalacetate, Sodium Ethylate, Urethan U.S.P. (Ethyl Corbamate), 


Aerosols | CONTINUED Titanium 


units for the year. Also for the first time, | 
a separate figure for Canadian aerosol | 


studies, titanium was employed as follows: 
In leaching reactors, overflow pipes were 
lined with titanium; reactor draft tubes, 
nozzle inserts, and pipe lines connecting 
reactors, slurry heaters, slurry coolers and 
flash tanks, were made of titanium. In 
autoclaves, titanium was used for agitator 
shafts and blades, autoclave nozzles, con- 
necting piping including letdown valves. 

To cut costs, engineers made exact cal- 
culations of metal thicknesses required, 
figured sizes and lengths of pipe as pre- 
cisely as possible, carefully arranged 
equipment layouts. In design and produc- 
tion, many basic problems of titanium 
fabrication were successfully solved, and 
many economic considerations worked 
through. Other companies in the process 
industries can now apply the considerable 
knowledge gained on this project to utilize 
the vast potentials of titanium as a corro- 
sion-resistant material. 


New U.S.I. Ethyl Acetate 
Data Sheet Now Available 


Three grades of ethyl acetate are de- 
scribed in a new technical data bulletin 
just released by U.S.I. The grades are: 
commercial 85-88% ester; 95-98% ester; 
and 99% ester (acetic ether). Data in- 
clude U.S.I. specifications, properties, 
shipping information and uses. 

Ethyl acetate is the standard fast-evapo- 
rating solvent for nitrocellulose. It is used 
as a solvent to process or produce lacquer, 
varnish, smokeless powder, photographic 
film, pharmaceuticals, perfumes, textiles, 
plastics, coatings, cleaners and many other 
products. It is also a chemical interme- 
diate for the manufacture of ethyl aceto- 
acetate and ethyl sodium oxalacetate. 

For a copy of the new data sheet, con- 
tact your nearest U.S.I. sales office or 
Technical Literature Dept., U.S.I. Chem- 
ical News, 99 Park Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


ra UDUC ES “OF 


Pharmaceutical 
USP, Intermediates 


Heavy Chemicals: 


Diethyl Carbonate , 
Acetoacetanilide , 
Aceto- 

Ethylene, 


Ethy | 


PETROTHENE®.. 
MICROTHENE ... 


distributors). 





Products: 


Anhydrous 
Nitrogen Fertilizer Solutions, 
Caustic Soda, Chlorine, Metallic Sodium, Sodium Peroxide, 
-Polyethylene Resins 

Finely Divided Polyethylene Resin. 


Animal Feed Products: DL-Methionine, MOREA® Premix (to authorized mixer- 








TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS 














Information about manufacturers of these 
items may be obtained by writing U.S.I. 


New compound, said to lower elevated blood 
cholestero goes dramatically with virtually no 
side effects, is now on market. No dietary restric 
tions necessary. Contains aluminum nicotinate 
which hydrolyzes in body. No. 1610 


Benzotrifluoride and its ortho-, meta-, and para- 
chloro isomers now availab le on commercial 
scale. Suggested uses include manufacture of 
diuretics and tranquilizers, peikaie, biocides 
dielectric fluids. No. 1611 


Stabilized formaldehyde solutions now available 

are said to permit sale stor 2 at temperatures 
well ame ow pr eviously recommended levels Mini- 
mum for 37% solution ,» methanol) has been 
reduced from 90 F to 60 F No. 1612 


Tritiated L-histidine, new radioactive material 
for biochemical tracer udie now available 
eee e D-torm is absent, thi tritiated L-amino 

minate bac ckground interference 


No. 1613 


Special circular slide rule for solving atomic fall- 
out problems is being sold Quickly tells what 
radiation level y fter an area 
exper c bomb or 


simila No. 1614 


r nuclear 


Pure crystalline xanthopterin now being offered 
Said to extend possible application of compound 
in research on purine and n C acid metabo- 
lism in normal and neoplastic cel No. 1615 


Activated charcoal paint now available can be 
coated on any —_ to give odor adsorptive 
roperties to rooms, containers, fabr c. Can 
~ removed by caheer scrubbing after decon 


tamination operations, it is claimed. No. 1616 


For determination of arsenic in parts/billion 
amounts, stable reagent grade of silver diet 
dittbocarbamate has been developed if 

sine, forms sol olex whose a 

ance is prop rt ncentration of arse 
over wide range and is easily measured. No. 1617 


Two new radioactive carbon compounds, corti- 
sone-4-C™ and cortisone-4-C™ acetate, now on 
market. These anti-inflammatory, anti-allergic, 
anti-fibroplastic agent ts are used in adrenal cor- 
tical insufficiency studies No. 1618 


All existing information on sodium chloride has 
been compiled for the fi time in a new, 752- 
page monograph now being sold. Brings tog or 
all modern data on salt sources, production 
properties, uses. No. 1619 





DL-Methonine, N-Acetyl-DL-Methonine, Urethan 


Ammonia, Ammonium Nitrate, 


Nitric Acid, 
Phosphatic Fertilizer Solution, 


Sulfuric Acid, 








USTRIAL CHEMICALS CO. 


Division of National Distillers and Chemical Corporation 
99 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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SPECIALTIES 


Alco’s Andruss: His company has grown by giving seeds a start. 


Building Sales on Erosion 


Officials at Alco Oil & Chemical 
Corp. (Philadelphia) are this week 
working with a giant retail firm (un- 
disclosed) on details of introduction 
next spring of a novel latex “spray 
mulch.” Alco has had such success in 
industrial applications of its spray as a 
dust and erosion control agent that it 
has decided to promote its line of 
synthetic rubber latexes to the general 
public. The consumer product, to be 
called Soil-Set, is aimed at home site 
and lawn problems. 

The product, after which Alco has 
patterned Soil-Set, is called Vulcanol 
and is difficult to define except by its 
use. But as Alco now sells the prod- 
uct, its prime use is as a substitute for 
conventional hay or straw mulch. The 
product is diluted with water and 
sprayed over bare soil to form a web- 
like coating, which prevents erosion 
during germination of grass seed. Aft- 
er several months, the latex, which is 


supplied in either black, clear or green, 
decomposes and washes into the soil. 

Currently, Alco is working with en- 
gineers at the Philadelphia Airport, 
spraying the material on soil adjacent 
to runways. Jet blasts have blown 
seeded areas away in the past, taking 
away seed and causing flying dust—a 
possible safety hazard. 

This week, too, Alco is delivering 
forty, 55-gal. drums of Vulcanol (one 
drum treats one acre) to Edgell Con- 
struction (Dover, Del.) for spraying a 
35-mile stretch of road now under 
construction. 

In addition to selling its line to 
these already convinced users, Alco 
will try to attract some new custom- 
ers with demonstration of the latex’s 
seed anchoring abilities at the upcom- 
ing sessions of the course conducted 
by Ohio’s state highway department. 
Additional customers may be attracted 
by the widespread publicity efforts— 


releases, photos, stories made by 
Firestone Tire & Rubber. Firestone 
supplies Alco’s elastomeric raw ma- 
terials. 

Alco, which began business making 
lubricants, detergents, bleaches and 
various oils for textile manufacturers 
in 1928, has been steadily shifting 
away from that field to the rubber 
field since World War II. The com- 
pany began formulating synthetic rub- 
ber latex carpet backing in °46 to 
help fill the gap left by South-bound 
textile makers. 

Dusty Discovery: The development 
of the spray-mulch line dates to ’58, 
when Army engineers were dredging 
the Delaware River and piling the 
culm on the river bank at Palmyra 
N.J. Strong winds picked up the fine, 
highly abrasive dust and blew it into 
local houses, abrading paint and also 
householders’ nerves. One of the dust- 
beset homeowners, an Alco engineer, 
hauled home a few gallons of one of 
the company’s standard Vulcanol dis- 
persions, sprayed nearby culm heaps. 
The resulting film worked so well that 
the company decided to push the 
latex for dust and erosion control. 

During the past two winters, the 
company has sold the formulation for 
stabilizing the earth mounds around 
newly grafted spray trees in Florida. 
And late last summer, civil engineers 
began trying out the formulation along 
New Jersey’s Garden State Parkway. 
It has been applied on Route 8 near 
Thomaston, Conn., and the Schuylkill 
Expressway near Philadelphia. 

Recovery Year: Total ’59 sales for 
the company (93 employees, two 
plants), says 44-year-old President 
Frank Andruss, were $5.3 million; 
profits, $419,815. This is a substantial 
gain for the firm, which, Andruss 
says, “staggered through the °58 reces- 
sion” with profits of $29,662 on sales 
of $3.15 million. 

Besides Vulcanol, the company’s 
product list includes Alcogums (water- 
soluble gums synthesized from acrylic 
monomers and used as stabilizers to 
thicken latex coatings and prevent clay 
and pigment settling), Vulcacures (ac- 
celerators used to control vulcanization 
and eliminate grinding and milling) 
and Vulnapols (which stop the poly- 
merization process at desired molecu- 
lar size). 

Much of recent emphasis on the 
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PLASTICIZERS 


Dibuty! Phthalate e Diethyl Phthalate ¢ Dimethyl Phthalate — 
Flexol Plasticizers, DOP, 460, 426, 10-10 
Tricresyl Phosphate 


_ SURFACE ACTIVE AGENTS * ALCOHOLS 


dM 4 CHEMICAL SOLVENTS, INC. 


PARK PLACE, 
EM erin 4000 cin.¥'s 


NEWARK nd N.J 


MArket 22-3650 (N.J.) 





ANSWER 


to Worthington 
“Hidden Value” 
Puzzle on page 68 


The fictitious “hidden value” is Adjust- 
able Roller Main Bearings. The design 
of any balance opposed compressor 
makes roller bearings impractical from 
a@ maintenance standpoint. Worthington 
balanced opposed compressors use 
centrifugally cast sleeve bearings which 
can be removed for inspection or main- 
tenance without disturbing the crank- 
shaft or removing the connecting rod 
from the frame. 
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DOES YOUR 
PRODUCT 
REQUIRE A WAX 

WITH THESE 
QUALITIES? 


(A tariness [of Low cost 
A solvent retention 7 Emusifiaitity 


Chemical Water 
inertness insolubility 


Ease of 
Saponification 


Solubility in 
hot solvents 


Electrical 
insulating 
capacity 


Compatability 
with dyes and 
other waxes 


Then RIEBECK 
ROMONTA * 
MONTAN WAX 


is the wax you're looking for! This re- 
markable wax can be economically 
adapted for your industrial and manu- 
facturing requirements. For Free 
Sample and specifications, write 
today to: 


STROHMEYER & ARPE CO. 
Dept. C, 139 Franklin St., N.Y. 13, N.Y. 





SPECIALTIES 


rubber field came with the appoint- 
ment of Andruss as president. He ran 
the latex division of General Services 
Administration during the Korean War 
and was vice-president of sales for 
General Latex and Chemical (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) until he went to Alco in 
Aug. ’57. 

Another who helped push the tran- 
sition from textile to rubber chemistry 
is Alco’s 55-year-old research director, 
O. B. Hager, who joined the com- 
pany in °47 after stints at Dan River 
Mills and Rohm & Haas. 

With its vigorous new management, 
a new product to sell, and new mar- 
kets to tap, the seeds of growth seem 
firmly anchored. 


Hoechst Buys In 


Chemical Week’s report that Farb- 
werke Hoechst AG. was negotiating 
for the purchase of a U.S. ethical drug 
house (CW, June 18, p. 89) was con- 
firmed this week. Through its U.S. 
holding company, Intercontinental 
Chemical Corp. (New York), Hoechst 
has acquired (for an undisclosed sum) 
Lloyd Brothers, Inc. (Cincinnati), a 
90-year-old ethical pharmaceutical 
house, specializing in cobalt anemia 
drugs. 

It marks the first entry into U.S. 
pharmaceutical manufacturing and 
sales for Hoechst. The licensing agree- 
ment between Upjohn and Hoechst 
for production of the antidiabetic com- 
pound Orinase will continue in effect, 
unchanged. 

Max Klee, president of Intercon- 
tinental, told CHEMICAL WEEK there 
would be “no change in [Lloyd's] 
management . . . other than . . . the 
appointment of M. P. Tiefenbacher 
as president of Lloyd Brothers.” That, 
however, is a significant move in it- 
self, gives some idea of plans Hoechst 
might have for the new operation. 
Tiefenbacher is director of overseas 
pharmaceutical sales operations for 
the parent company, Farbwerke 
Hoechst. If Hoechst proceeds as it 
has in the case of other acquisitions, 
look for the name Lloyd Brothers to 
give way to the Hoechst appellation 
soon. And it has also been Hoechst’s 
policy to send over German executives 
to assume top management posts. Also 
look for Hoechst to start turning out 
its own line of pharmaceuticals at its 
fast-growing West Warwick, R.L., 
manufacturing complex. 





now...an emulsifiable polyethylene 
to improve your water-based products! 


A special emulsifiable grade of A-C* Polyethyl- 
ene now makes possible the use of polyethylene 
to upgrade water-based products, especially 
where water resistance is the goal. 

Examples: A-C Polyethylene is already being 
used to improve textile finishes . . . coatings for 
corrugated and paperboard containers...waxes 
and polishes . . . washable plastic paints. The 


llied 
hemical 


bi 
o at 


paper industry is looking into it as a way to 
build greater wet strength into towels, tissues, 
and butcher paper. 

Yes, this polyethylene is emulsifiable. It 


forms stable emulsions in all systems—anionic, 
cationic, nonionic. Why not ask your technical 
people to evaluate A-C Polyethylene? Write us 
for samples and data at the address below. 


SEMET-SOLVAY PETROCHEMICAL DIVISION 
Dept. 577-AB, 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
National Distribution « Warehousing in Principal Cities 





A “cloudburst’’ 
of safety! 


Volatile chemicals and propellants can cause 
serious accidents —but serious injuries need 
not result if water irrigation is immediately 
available! Haws Decontamination Booth pro- 
vides the “cloudburst” that rapidly rids the 
body of harmful irritants. Victims walk on 
the foot treadle and are instantly bathed in 
water from a dozen nozzles. Haws Eye-Face 
Wash is simultaneously activated —a pres- 
sure controlled unit with a perforated face- 
spray ring and twin eye-wash heads. Booth 
is acid resisting fiberglass plastic, and is 
delivered complete, ready for tie-in to exist- 
ing facilities. Write for details on the full 
line of models. 


HAWS 


DECONTAMINATION 
BOOTH 


HAWS DRINKING FAUCET CO. 

1443 FOURTH STREET @ BERKELEY 10, CALIF. 

EXPORT DEPARTMENT: 19 Columbus Avenue 
San Francisco 11, California, U.S.A. 
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SPECIALTIES 


EXPANSION 


Pillsbury Purchase: The Pillsbury 
Co. (Minneapolis) has purchased as- 
sets of Tidy House Products Co. 
(Shenandoah, Ia.). Acquisition of the 
household cleaning products firm 
marks Pillsbury’s first venture into 
a nonfood field. 

* 

Move to Suburbs: Bee Chemical Co. 
has moved from its Chicago location 
to a new plant at 2700 East 170th St., 
Lansing, Ill. A 28,000-sq. ft. building 
will house the company’s sales, re- 
search and manufacturing facilities. 

oF 

Lanolin Merger: Malmstrom Chemi- 
cal Corp. (Newark, N.J.), maker of 
lanolin specialties, has acquired N. I. 
Malmstrom & Co. (Brooklyn, N.Y.), 
basic lanolin refiners. The purchased 
company, which operated closely with 
Malmstrom Chemical in the past, will 
continue as a manufacturing unit. 

ao 

Ground Breaking: The Polymer 
Corp. (Reading, Pa.) has _ broken 
ground for a new plant in North- 
western Industrial Park at Rolling 
Meadows, Chicago. Principal opera- 
tion: plastic coating of metal products. 

* 

Automatic Aerosol Line: G. Barr 
& Co. (Chicago) has installed a fully 
automatic aerosol filling to package 
cologne and perfume in glass aerosol 
containers. The assembly line was de- 
veloped by company engineers. 


PRODUCTS 


Emulsifiable Wax: Werner G. Smith, 
Inc. (1730 Train Ave., Cleveland), has 
developed a_ self-emulsifiable wax, 
Emulsifiable Hywax-122, with a melt- 
ing point of 120 F. The product is 
composed of myristyl, cetyl and 
stearyl alcohol esters of myristic, pal- 
mitic and stearic acids, along with an 
emulsifier. It is suggested for metal- 
working and drawing, cosmetic and 
textile operations, and other chemical 
specialties. 

New Resin: Shawinigan Resins 
Corp. (Springfield 2, Mass.) has made 
available its Resin D-566, a plasticized 
dispersion of a high-viscosity poly- 
vinyl butyral resin. It is said to be use- 
ful where a low-tack, abrasion-resis- 
tant, high-strength film with high ad- 
hesion is required. 








CPH4 


Diglycol 
Laurate Se 


use as 
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Emulsifier 
Anti-foamer 
Carrier 
Solvent 
Wetting Agent 
Detergent 
Solubilizer 
Lubricant 
Plasticizer 


. Emollient 
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Paper 
Cosmetics 

Textiles 





Paint 
Cleaners 
Metals 
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$ 


cparmaceuticals 
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check these 
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features 


« Anionic . 
e Water dispersible 
° Self-emulsifying ” 
tibill 
e Wide comp? 
@ Light in color 


“ Slightest odor 


Ask for information 
about other 

Fatty Acid Esters 
available for 
specific applications. 








THE FLAME AND THE FLASK 
Symbol of Quality 


CHFMICAL: MANUFACTURERS 


5245 W. 73rd St., Chicago 38, Illinois 
NEWARK + AKRON + CHICAGO 
MEMPHIS + LOS ANGELES 








smells? 


CALL ON RHODIA “ODOR ENGINEERING” TO SOLVE 
YOUR MALODOR PROBLEMS IN PLANT OR PRODUCT 


Rhodia Inc. is the world leader in in- 
dustrial odor control and reodorization 
technology and a primary producer of 
industrial aromatic chemicals. It offers 
fully qualified consultation service 
anywhere in the United States without 
cost or obligation. 

Rhodia Alamask products are in use in 
virtually every industry to control 
malodor problems of stack gases, ex- 


haust fumes, and plant effluvia effec- 
tively and economically. Rhodia “odor 
engineering” has also created greater 
market acceptability for wide range of 
finished products through the neutrali- 
zation of unpleasant odors and/or the 
addition of pleasing and appropriate 
fragrances. Why not call or write 
Rhodia today about your problem, or use 
the coupon for additional information. 


R ii 0 D IA INC. 60 East 56 Street, New York 22, N. Y. (Phone: PLaza 3-4850) 
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RHODIA INC. 69-3 
60 East 56 St. 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me Rhodia literature. My problem is: 


(please give specifics), 


Sis een cies ccs Gincn dekh cee Gah Rin aio en en em 
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Science for the world’s well-being 
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Manufacturin 
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for Over | 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Chemical Sales Division 
630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 
Branch Offices: Clifton, N. 3. Chicago, lil... 
San Francisco, Calit.; Vernon, cog 


Atlanta, Ga.. Dallas, 18%. 
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6 WIDELY USED BLOCKSON PHOSPHATES 


THEIR PROPERTIES, USES AND SPECIFIC APPLICATIONS — 
PARTICULARLY IN SYNTHETIC AND SOAP BASED CLEANERS 


FOR DATA BULLETINS, CHECK SQUARES AND MAIL THIS AD WITH YOUR CARD OR LETTERHEAD 


BLOCKSON 


TRISODIUM 
PHOSPHATE 


BLOCKSON 


TETRASODIUM 
PYROPHOSPHATE 


|_| ewecx HERE FOR CATALOG OF OTHER BLOCKSON PHOSPHATES AND CHEMICALS. 
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BLOCKSON 


SODIUM 
TRIPOLYPHOSPHATE 


The preferred all-purpose complex phos- 
phate. Affords outstanding hard water 
control. Its synergism boosts the cleaning 
power of other components in your mix 
particularly the wetting agents. Costs less 
than the replaced synthetics. Ends need 
to use harsh alkalis in formulation to off- 
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A new marketing unit has been set up by Tennessee Eastman 
and Texas Eastman Co. with the establishment of an International Divi- 
sion. The group will handle worldwide sales and service of fibers, chem- 
icals and plastics. Exceptions: Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. will con- 
tinue as sales agent here and in Canada. 





Two subsidiary corporations are being formed to handle the 
sales job. Eastman Chemical International AG. will be responsible for 
sales in Europe, the Middle East and North Africa. Headquarters will be 
in Zug, Switzerland, with a branch office in The Hague, Netherlands. 


Another subsidiary, Eastman Chemical Ltd., will handle sales 
in Central America, South America, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa 
and the Far East. Main office will be in Nassau, in the Bahamas; another 
office in Hong Kong. 


Hong Kong offices will be opened Aug. 1, and the Nassau and 
Zug facilities early in September. 
* 


Dow Chemical is reorganizing consumer marketing and sales 
development activities for products (CW, Feb. 27, p. 87). A new 
sales development group will be set up to help evaluate new consumer 
product potential. In addition, a consumer products marketing group is 
being formed to provide a central marketing organization for Dow’s various 
product lines. 





Maanfactnre of quaternary ammonium compounds has been 
started by Barlow Chemical Corp. (Ossining, N.Y.). The company has 
produced quaternary intermediates for. several years, will now upgrade 
them to final quaternary chemicals. 

s 

Gulf Oil has completed installation of three new propylene- 
polymer fractionating towers at its Port Arthur, Tex., refinery. The towers 
replace two older units. Output will still be predominantly tri- and tetra- 
polypropylene for Gulf’s customers, but some will be used at the oxochem- 
icals plant the firm is building at Philadelphia. Completion of the oxo 
unit is expected around the end of this year. 

e 

One of the largest ethylene plants outside the U.S. is now on- 
stream. British Hydrocarbon Chemicals Ltd. (jointly owned by The 
British Petroleum Co. and The Distillers Company Ltd.) has completed 
its third ethylene plant at Grangemouth, Scotland. Output potential is 
rated at 70,000 long tons/year, which more than doubles the combined 
capacity of BHC’s two other ethylene plants that went into production 
in ’51 and ’56. 











Modernization of Pennsalt’s chlorine-caustic plant has been 
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completed at Wyandotte, Mich. The total program, costing $6 million, 
included the replacement of about 5,000 diaphragm-type cells with 200 
modern 30,000-ampere cells. Earlier this year caustic evaporating and 
brine treatment facilities were installed. 


Capacity of the original plant was about 190 tons/day of chlorine. 
With the revamping, output potential could probably be increased an addi- 
tional 10%, provide greater operating economies. 


Growth rate of films projected at Western Packaging and 
Materials Handling Show in Los Angeles this week: 





Sales of transparent film will grow almost 465 million lbs. by 
’65—from today’s 700 million Ibs. to close to 1.2 billion lbs.—according 
to Paul Murphy, general manager of packaging sales for Reynolds Metals 
Co. This represents an’ increase of 67%. 


At least 82% of this increase is expected from plastic films, 
with polyolefins and specialty films pacing the upsurge. He further noted 
that about 64% of all flexible film is used for packaging. 


For polyvinyl alcohol (PVA) film and oriented polyvinyl 
chloride (PVC), the outlook is bright. Murphy expects annual sales of 
water-soluble PVA to reach 11 million Ibs. by 65 (CW, Oct. 31, ’59, 
p. 53), with demand for oriented PVC right behind at 10 million Ibs. 
Industry sales in ’60 will probably top 1 million Ibs. for each of these films. 

e 


Polyethylene film use on the West Coast should increase 60-70% 


within the next four years, according to T. R. Orme, West Coast regional 
manager of Union Carbide Plastics Co. 





Behind these projections is the expected wider use of PE film 
in the produce, frozen foods and overwrapping markets. The West Coast 
now consumes about 60% of total PE film going into frozen foods packag- 
ing and 15% of that for the produce market. By ’65, Orme expects a five- 
fold increase in frozen foods’ use of PE film. Last year 330 million Ibs. 
of polyethylene resin were extruded into film; nearly 250 million Ibs. went 
into packaging applications. This year packaging uses are expected to 
consume 300 million Ibs. of PE (CW, April 16, p. 117). 


Automatic overwrapping with PE film, now growing in leaps 
and bounds, was practically nonexistent two years ago, due to lack of ma- 
chines to handle the film. Orme predicts this market’s short-term growth 
will be spectacular. One application, packaging of bread and other baked 
goods, could take as much as 5 million Ibs. by ’64—roughly 13% of an 
expected national market of 58-60 million Ibs. 


Polyethylene is going after the lunch box business this fall, when 
Dow introduces a transparent PE sandwich wrap, Handi-Wrap. Expected 
national campaign kickoff date: Oct. 1. Market potential: the estimated 
33 million lunch boxes packed each workday. 
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Mexican Sulfur Boom Levels Off 





Thousand long tons 



































Price Strife Thins Mexican Sulfur Ranks 


Mexican Frasch sulfur production 
has started to level off after its fast 
climb, should remain fairly static 
during the next two or three years. 
Unchanged, however, is the intensive 
price competition between Mexican 
and U. S. sulfur suppliers in world 
markets, 

Of three Mexican Frasch producers 
in operation at the beginning of ’60, 
only one is now in a good financial 
and competitive position. One firm is 
caught in a tight financial bind, and 
another shut down operations earlier 
this year. 

Fundamentally, the Mexican sulfur 
problem has been one of high pro- 
duction cost, low prices, and little 
profits. 

Only one company, Pan American 
Sulphur’s subsidiary Azufrera Pan- 
americana, has managed to stay in 
the black. This is because its operating 
costs are among the lowest in the 
sulfur industry. Pan Am is now the 


largest sulfur company in Mexico and 
third-largest Frasch sulfur producer 
in the world. Two top Frasch pro- 
ducers are Texas Gulf Sulphur and 
Freeport Sulphur. 

Brisk demand for the material this 
year is keeping Pan Am’s Jallipan 
well busy. Sales in first-half °60 
amounted to about 500,000 tons and 
will exceed 900,000 tons this year. 
In °59, the company sold about 
860,000 tons. 

Not so fortunate, however, is Mex- 
ico’s second producer, Azufrera 
Vera Cruz, Gulf Sulphur Corp.’s sub- 
sidiary. Gulf’s Mexican operation is 
still a losing proposition, although 
losses of $168,138 in °59 were con- 
siderably below deficits of $530,218 
in 58 and $1,250,437 in ’57. Sales in 
60 are up considerably over last 
year’s but still offer little hope that 
the company will break into the black 
this year. 

High producing costs and tough 


price competition in world markets 
continue to keep the company in 
financial difficulty. This situation may 
eventually lead to Gulf’s withdrawal 
from the sulfur market. 

Earlier this year Texas Gulf Sul- 
phur shut down its Mexican opera- 
tions due to high production costs 
(CW Business Newsletter, Feb. 20, 
p. 18). TG started production in ’57, 
was able to turn out about 100,000 
tons/year, none of which was ship- 
ped to customers. But the company 
already had adequate supplies from 
its more economical operations in the 
U.S., thus stockpiled over 300,000 
tons of sulfur still in inventory in 
Mexico. 

Mexico’s own sulfur needs are sup- 
plied by the government-owned sulfur 
recovery plants of Pemex, a small 
surface ore operation, and some 
Frasch material. Domestic consump- 
tion is about 150,000 _ tons/year, 
with Pemex supplying between 50- 
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Ultra’s Complete Line of Surfactants and Detergent Components Typify 


WI Cc © LIQUID DETERGENTS STAY SPARKLING 

CLEAR when you depress cloud 
points with Ultra hydrotropes. 

Acting as coupling agents and 

solubilizers, these hydrotropes al- 

low easier formulation of heavy- 

duty detergents, Light-duty liquid 


detergents formulated with Ultra 
hydrotropes won’t cloud up on 
store or consumer shelves. In both 
light- and heavy-duty detergents, 
these products permit higher con- 
centrations of active ingredients. 


SPECIALIZED CLEANING TASKS DE- 
PEND ON DETERGENT VERSATILITY. 
Ultra supplies outstanding, qual- 
ity-tested detergent bases to meet 
your exact detergent require- 
ments. As starting points for fin- 
ished detergents, these quality 
products combine maximum econ- 
omy with easy processing. They 
offer optimum characteristics for 
formulating specialty cleaning 
compounds both for industrial 
and institutional use. Ultra prod- 
ucts are also outstanding in the 
textile and paper industries, and 
in concrete and cinder block man- 
ufacture, where they act as air- 
entrainment agents. 
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HOUSEHOLD CHORES ARE EASIER 
with today’s harder-working li- 
quid detergents and Ultra’s super- 
amides give them longer-lasting 
foams with improved perform- 
ance, Ultrapole® LDA is particu- 
larly useful as a foam stabilizer 
and viscosity modifier in dish- 
tergents. And, in cosmetics and 
shampoos, Ultra’s alkanolamine 
condensates are ideal thickening 
agents and foam stabilizers, 


Other Witco quality chemicals for industry include: 


Ey ULTRA CHEMICAL WORKS 


Sodium and other Salts of Xylene and Toluene Sulfonic Acids (Hydra- 
tropes) ¢ Foam Builders and Stabilizers « Alkyl Aryl Sulfonates 


GHP “ORGANIC CHEMICALS DIVISION 


Metallic Stearates ¢ Resins for Urethane Fooms ® Paint Driers ¢ Emcol 
Emuisifiers for Agriculture, Industry, Food, Cosmetics « Phthalic Anhydride 
@ Viny! Stabilizers 


RUBBER CHEMICALS DIVISION 


Carbon Blacks ¢ Rubber Plasticizers, Accelerators, Anti-Sunchecking Wox 


ay PIONEER PRODUCTS DIVISION 


Asphaltic Compounds for Storage Tank Insulation and Vapor-Sealing 
e W'tcolite Insulation for Underground Piping 


C2 
SODEN CHEMICALS DIVISION OF 


CANADA 
WiTCO CHEMICAL CO., CANADA, LTD. 


Carries the complete line of Witco Chemicals in Canada 








WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY, tne. 
122 East 42nd Strect, Dept. CW7, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me information on the following products: 








1 am interested in the following applications: 











Namo 





Company 
Address, 

















Soles Offices in Chicago * Quincy-Boston * Akron * Atlenta » Houston * Los Angeles * San Francisco * Toronto end Montreal, 
Conede (Soden Chemicels Division) * London end Manchester, England » Glasgow, Scotiond * Rotterdam, Holland » Paris, Fronce 
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sulfur dioxide 


People are the real difference between 
products ... especially products like 
SULFUR DIOXIDE. For 45 years Ansu! has 
been manufacturing Liquid Sulfur Dioxide of 
reagent grade purity and providing Americar 
industry with technical consultation in its 
use. Available in tank car quantities, Ansul 
Sulfur Dioxide finds a variety of uses, 
including: acidifying and/or neutralizing 
bleach, solvent, anti-oxident, 

i-chlor, bacteriostatic and fungistatic, 
fumigant, polymerizing agent. For samples, 
our latest technical bulletins or problem-solving 
consultation please write ANSUL CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, MARINETTE, WISCONSIN. 


PROPERTY DATA 
MOLECULAR WEIGHT... 
SPECIFIC GRAVITY 
Liquid: Water =1 @ 0°C (32°F) 

Gas: Air=1 @0°C & 760mm. 
MELTING POINT . .(—103.9°F) 
BOILING POINT . 14°F) 
REFRACTIVE INDEX 

Liquid: (1.C.T. 1,107)... n20°/D(68°F) . 
Gas: (Mellor, J. W. Vol. X, 197) 
(59°F)... 1.000686 


. 64.06 
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MARKETS 


70,000 long tons/year from three 
recovery plants at Tampico, Mexico 
City, and Poza Rica. 

Sulfur Surplus: World demand for 
sulfur is at a high rate this year, as 
consumption in Europe, South Amer- 
ica and several underdeveloped coun- 
tries continues to rise. Still, the prob- 
lem of low prices—due to more than 
ample capacity—continues to plague 
suppliers. 

The oversupply picture was spelled 
out by Gino Giusti of Texas Gulf 
Sulphur at the AIChE meeting in 
Mexico City last month. He said esti- 
mated sulfur consumption in non- 
Communist nations in 59 was about 
16 million tons, while the industry's 
capacity is about 19 million tons. 

And, as capacity increases (mostly 
sulfur from recovered sour gas), there 
is little prospect of a balance in sup- 
ply and demand until ’65 or °70. 

Because of large unused capacities, 
ample inventories and increasing ca- 
pacity of sources of recovered sulfur, 
world prices have become fiercely 
competitive. This has just about elim- 
inated the f. o. b. price now being 
used by the industry, puts most prices 
on a delivered basis. 

For both Mexican and U.S. pro- 
ducers the result is a cut off the top— 
i.e., reduced profits. And it also means 
that those small companies, such as 
Gulf Sulphur, will find tough sled- 
ding if their recovery costs are high. 

Foreign Threats: In Europe de- 
mand for recovered sulfur from the 
Lacq region of France is continuing 
strong. Output potential is being in- 
creased to about 1.4 million tons/- 
year. But another problem is arising, 
with reports that some Russian re- 
covered sulfur has started to move 
into the Low Countries and other 
parts of Europe. In the next few years 
Poland may also develop into an im- 
portant sulfur producer. 

In some underdeveloped countries, 
such as India, sulfur producers are 
also finding that to obtain business 
they must meet price competition, 
offer credit terms of up to six months. 

For the sulfur industry, the in- 
tensive price competition benefits no 
one, will actually hurt those com- 
panies with less efficient operations in 
recovering sulfur. This is now hap- 
pening in Mexico, and it is not un- 
likely that within the near future, Pan 
Am may stand as the only sulfur 
producer in that country. 
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Maybe 
Eastman has a 
better method 


Gota production problem? 
Does it involve the manu- 
facture of a compound 
that’s not generally avail- 
able in the quantity or pu- 
rity you require? Then con- 
sider this. We are equipped 
for and experienced in 
synthesis on a custom basis 
for quantities in the larger- 
than-laboratory-but-less- 
than-tankcar range. For in- 
formation about this serv- 
ice, or a quotation, write 
Distillation Products Indus- 
tries, Eastman Organic 
Chemicals Department, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. 














DisTiLLATION Propucts INDUSTRIES 
is a division of 
Eastman Kopak COMPANY 

















NEVILLE 2-50-W HI-FLASH SOLVENT—CLEAR. In this com- 
pletely unretouched photograph, Tyndall effect is shown on 
an alkyd solution reduced by Neville 2-50-W Hi-Flash Sol- 
vent. Notice there is little light trace from the parallel beam 
of the collimator lamp, indicating a high degree of solvency. 


“AROMATIC X’’—CLOUDY. In this photograph (also un- 
retouched) the same beam from the same lamp was used, 
but another ‘‘aromatic’”’ solvent replaced Neville 2-50-W 
Hi-Flash in the alkyd solution. The strong light diffusion 
shown by the larger undissolved Micelle particles indicates 
a much lesser degree of solvency. 


Simple test demonstrates the advantage of using 
Neville 2-50-W Hi-Flash Solvent in your coatings 


Relatively high solvency power, as indicated by the 
photographs above, is but one of the benefits which 
formulators derive from using Neville 2-50-W Hi- 
Flash in their coatings. It is a superior, fully refined, 
Water-White coal tar solvent characterized by slow 
even evaporation rate, good odor and high flash point. 
Manufacturers of alkyd finishes, epoxy formulations, 
aluminum paints, marine finishes, varnishes, enamels 
and chlorinated rubber coatings, to name a few, find 
many benefits from its use. It leaves no gummy resi- 
due, aids adhesion, promotes uniform hardening, and 
improves brushing, flowing and leveling characteris- 
tics. It aids in creating and maintaining better leafing 


NEVILLE 





of aluminum paints by promoting surface tension 
control. 2-50-W is available for quick delivery. Write 
for further information. 


Resins—Coumarone-Indene, Heat Reactive, Phenol 
Modified Coumarone-Indene, Petroleum, Styrenated, 
Alkylated Phenol * Oils—Shingle Stain, Neutral, Plas- 
ticizing, Rubber Reclaiming * Solvents—2-50-W Hi- 
Flash*, Wire Enamel Thinners, Nevsolv* * High Purity 


Indene. *Trade Name 


Neville Chemical Company, Pittsburgh 25, Pa. 


O Please send information on Neville 2-50-W Hi-Flash. 


NAME TITLE 


COMPANY 








TRITON PRODUCTS 
VERSATILE, ADAPTABLE, EFFECTIVE 
SURFACTANTS 


(The Rohm & Haas family of Trrron surfactants offers 
you a remarkable range of properties in formulating a 
wide variety of cleaning compounds. In Triton X-100 
and the many other Triton surface active agents, a few 
of which are listed above, you have a choice of water or 
oil solubility, active ingredient content ranging from 70% 
to 100%, and high or low foaming, to mention just a few. 
And the use of TRITON surfactants is not limited to house- 
hold and commercial detergents, detergent-sanitizers and 
similar products. Several of them are now used in the 
petroleum field as foaming and wetting agents, and in 
textile processing, agriculture, metal cleaning, paper 
making, dry cleaning solvents, firefighting, dust allaying 
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and many other applications. Rohm & Haas has com- 
piled extensive data on each of these proved surfactants. 
Write for samples, literature and formulating help. 


Triton is a trademark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and in principal 


foreign countries. 
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Pegging Import Rise, SOCMA President Baker points up critical concern of organic chemical makers. 


SOCMA 


A penetrating look at the trade group that is 
exerting a powerful influence on U.S. tariff policy. 


While most trade associations have just about suspended 
operations for the summer, top-level members of the 
Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufacturers Assn. this 
week are working overtime pushing their cause in Wash- 
ington (see also p. 22). They're testifying at public 
hearings on the long list of chemicals proposed for possible 
U.S. tariff concessions at the forthcoming General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) conference to be 
held at Geneva, Switzerland, in September. Their testi- 
mony is calculated to influence the government to reduce 
sharply the list of chemicals that will go to Geneva. 

This bustling has already meant—and will mean more 


—hot committee meetings, appearances at Washington 
hearings, wrangling with governmental agencies, subtle 
(and not so subtle) campaigning to influence the outcome 
of GATT negotiations. 

The activities also define, in part at least, the role the 
40-year-old, 97-member association—which includes all the 
giants of the chemical industry, and many smaller firms 
as well—has long assumed as the organic chemicals in- 
dustry’s principal voice on trade and tariff affairs. 

The association’s collective concern over a possible out- 
come of the slated GATT parley—a further reduction in 
U.S. duty on foreign chemical imports—was crystallized 
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by SOCMA President Sam Baker at the group’s final 1959- 
60 formal gathering in New York last month.* Said 
Baker, grimly: “If the proposed 20% reductions go 
through, our industry will be hurt, and hurt badly.” 

Samuel Baker, who heads Du Pont’s Organic Chemicals 
Division, was elected president of SOCMA two years ago. 
Baker, normally calm and unruffled, becomes tense, al- 
most vociferous, when discussing tariffs and the “menace” 
of low-cost chemical imports. 

Here are some of the recent developments currently 
nagging Baker and other SOCMA officials who are spark- 
ing the group’s hectic summer activities: 

e Revelation that the White House will adhere to its 
freer-trade policy approach to the international tariff ne- 
gotiations—despite mounting pressures by “protectionists” 
in Congress and within the Administration itself. 

e Release by the President (late in May) of the list 
of hundreds of chemical products on which the govern- 
ment proposes to offer U.S. import duty cuts. 

e The manner in which the government has prepared 
for the international tariff negotiations to be held next 
fall and winter in Geneva. Some of SOCMA’s principal 
complaints: (1) The proposed list of imports constitute 
the most sweeping threat to U.S. industry in the history 
of GATT; (2) the itemized list of dyes, pigments and 
intermediates indicates that it has been drawn up with 
expert technical guidance for the sole benefit of a half-dozen 

* At the same meeting in New York’s Hotel Roosevelt, the association 


made its first presentation of the SOCMA Medal for Creative Research 
in Organic Chemistry. Recipient: Purdue’s Professor Herbert C. Brown. 


principal foreign producers; (3) U.S. chemical companies 
will not be adequately represented at the parleys. 

Whether the charges are valid—they have been re- 
jected by government agency officals queried by 'CHEMI- 
CAL WEEK (July 9, p. 23)—or whether they arise from 
fear that the organic chemical industry will be crippled 
by foreign imports, such concern does point up that 
SOCMA’s chief interest lies in international commercial 
chemical relations. 

What Is SOCMA? Although SOCMA’s interest in in- 
ternational trade developments is fairly well known, there 
is much about the association that has remained obscure 
since it was founded in the early °20s. 

What precisely is SOCMA? What does it do that other 
chemical industry organizations do not do? What are its 
motivating principles? 

Is it, as boosters have maintained down through the 
years, dedicated unselfishly to the “protection of the 
American organic chemical industry”? Or has SOCMA 
become, as some detractors insist, an inept association 
of diverse chemical manufacturers hanging together on 
a “ridiculously expedient” middle-of-the-road tariff policy 
line? 

Today a prudent portrait of the 38-year old Syn- 
thetic Organic Chemical Manufacturers Assn.f lies some- 
where between these obviously extreme evaluations. 

There is no doubt, for instance, that when SOCMA 

t Technically, SOCMA membership is composed of chemical co ympanies, 


not individuals. neck firm, however, has an official “representative,” and 
in addition may have any number of em ployees participate in SOCMA. 


IN CONFERENCE: Board of Governors meeting includes (l. to r.) Dick Kithil, Carl Gerstacker, 
Robert Aude, Norman Babcock, Sam Baker, Secy. S. Stewart Graff, counsel James Donnelly. 
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was organized Oct. 28, 1921, with an initial roster of 
36 firms (later to become 65 charter members), it cor- 
rectly, and apparently proudly, bore a protectionist ban- 
ner. 

Prime objective then was to protect a fledgling U.S. 
organic chemicals industry that was born of necessity 
during World War I, when vital German shipments of 
chemicals to the U.S. were cut off. 

Immediately after the war, increasing resumption of 
imports—particularly of synthetic organics—threatened 
existence of the infant U.S. industry, which had spent 
millions of dollars on research and development to be- 
come established. 

SOCMA’s constitution, formulated in ’21, plainly stated 
that the association “is the result of the unusual condi- 
tions existing throughout the world in the field of organic 
chemical manufacture (for production of explosives, drugs, 
dyestuffs) and recognition of the necessity of cooperation 
between American producers of all synthetic organic 
chemicals . . . to ensure permanent establishment of a 
complete synthetic organic chemical industry in the U.S.” 
' Further on, the group’s constitution bluntly spelled out 
a line of action for SOCMA: to “take such collective 
action as may be proper for the establishment and per- 
petuation of the organic chemical independence of the 
US.” 

There is some question as to whether the association 
has lived up to this avowal. 

March of Time: In the years following the first or- 
ganizational meeting in Washington, D.C., the industry 


AT CUSTOMS: SOCMA’S Larry French (right) 
with U.S. Treasury Dept.’s Anthony Simonetti. 
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—and SOCMA—were to undergo dramatic change. A 
large number of SOCMA member companies were to 
become major producers of both organic and inorganic 
chemicals. Many were to become importers as well as 
exporters. And many firms, with growing global chemical 
operations, were to be hard put to maintain an unbending 
protectionist attitude on tariffs. 

It was inevitable that intraorganizational dissension 
would develop as cliques within SOCMA pressured for 
adoption of an official association policy that would re- 
flect their own partisan views—some for a_high-tariff 
philosophy, others for promotion of lower world trade 
barriers. 

“There was real danger at the time (in the early ’50s),” 
recalls one long-time SOCMA observer, “that the associa- 
tion would be torn apart by the struggle.” 

The problem was somewhat resolved when, in April 
*54, a Public Relations Study Group, acting for the 
SOCMA Board of Governors, set up an Information Co- 
ordinator’s Office. 

Hired to run the office for one year (though he still 
holds the job) was Charlie Zurhorst, then public relations 
strategist for American Petroleum Institute; earlier he had 
put in 10 years as press agent for radio commentator 
Fulton Lewis, Jr. Zurhorst’s SOCMA assignment may have 
been a tougher job: he was assigned to build a “better 
understanding and acceptance of the association’s policies.” 

Within a few months, a tariff policy, ostensibly mod- 
erate in nature, was adopted by the association. In essence, 
however, it created what SOCMA labeled a “third side” 
to the tariff issue—one calling for “selective security” 
tariffs under which each individual import was to be 
judged on its “degree of necessity to the health, welfare 
and security of America.” 

This SOCMA line has been highly successful in washing 
out the black-white positions advocated by both protec- 
tionists and free-traders in the organization. 

Cary Wagner, then president of SOCMA (1952-54), 
phrased it graphically: “The shade of gray between these 
two extremes unfortunately has become lost, and we 
plan to put that hue back into the color of international 
trade.” 

Successful as it is, the SOCMA position has come in 
for a good deal of criticism from both sides of the tariff 
street. In an apparent reference to the all-things-to-all- 
people philosophy, one critic assails the SOCMA stand 
as “on a level with being for Motherhood, for the Flag, 
and for the Boy Scouts.” 

Advocates of freer trade frequently level the charge 
that the association’s new line is simply a variation on 
the “same old protectionist theme.” SOCMA, they say, 
still complains about unfair competition from low-wage 
countries; it harps on the threat to American jobs en- 
gendered by chemical imports (but seems less concerned 
that automation and domestic cost-cutting may peril jobs); 
it promotes a fallacy when it insists that U.S. capacity 
for defense in time of war is being scuttled by the con- 
sistent lowering of tariffs. 

Although they don’t fully agree, more rabid boosters of 
SOCMA’s selective tariff policy concede that some 
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PAST: 20-year SOCMA Presi- PRESENT: Association’s archi- 
tect, peppery Paul Lawrence. 


dent Merz stepped down in ’45. 


charges may be true and that they are protectionists 
—but only to the extent of wanting to prevent the same 
fate befalling the organic chemical industry that is plaguing 
other segments of the U.S. economy. 

Monsanto’s Edgar Queeny—long a most ubiquitous 
voice for such protection—spelled out this attitude at 
a recent Monsanto stockholders’ meeting. Said Queeny: 

“Employment in our [U.S.] textile mills has dropped 
from 1,324,000 in °47 to 941,000 today—during which 
period 717 mill operations were liquidated. Last year we 
imported $837 million worth of textiles—almost double 
that of five years ago.” 

Then, getting around to chemicals, Queeny pointed out 
that the importation of organics is increasing, that U.S. 
producers have discontinued making some products “be- 
cause of imports” and that the U.S. selling prices of other 
products “have been forced down to relatively unprofitable 
levels by imports.” Much of this state of affairs, he added, 
has been due to “constantly diminishing tariffs on foreign 
goods.” 

Monsanto has been a member of SOCMA since 1921. 
Through most of the intervening years—at least until 
“selectivity” became a SOCMA byword in ’54—the com- 
pany has been regarded as one of the hard-core tariff 
protectionists. Its representatives, along with those of Du 
Pont, American Cyanamid, Dow, and most of the smaller 
member companies, have occasionally spoken out at 
SOCMA board and committee meetings against liberaliz- 
ing the association’s trade and tariff policy. 

But after adoption of the SOCMA umbrella-like policy 
by President Cary Wagner’s °54 board of governors, the 
association withdrew from one of the leading Washington- 
based protectionist lobbies. This was Oscar Strackbein’s 
small, vocal and still-active Nationwide Committee on 
Import-Export Policy. 

There are some who believe that SOCMA is still with 
the Strackbein group, since their philosophies, on occasion, 
appear to jibe. And a number of SOCMA member com- 
panies are also listed among the more than 87 industrial, 
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FUTURE: Carwin’s Kithil typi- 
fies group’s ‘young blood.’ 


agricultural and labor organizations represented by the 
Strackbein committee. 

Another general misconception is that SOCMA, as an 
organization, is a member of the so-called rabid protec- 
tionist outfit—New York’s Trade Relations Council, for- 
merly known as the American Tariff League. 

It’s obvious, of course, that any formal tie-in with high- 


tariff adherents—or for that matter, free-traders—would 
negate the selective SOCMA policy. 

Historically Speaking: In its long existence, SOCMA 
has not strayed too far from its avowed reason for 
being: to deal with tariff, trade and customs affairs. But 
it has broadened the scope of its activities. The caliber 
of men who have plotted SOCMA’s course, and of those 
who currently have a hand in directing its future, is the 
big reason why the association has become more than 
just another trade group, especially in the past decade or so. 

Epitomizing SOCMA’s post-World War I formative 
Stage is spry, 87-year-old dean of the association August 
Merz (above). Merz was elected the second* (and first 
nonsalaried) president of the association in ’26. He served 
for nearly 20 years, until Dec. ’45. 

At the time of his election, Merz was with the Calco 
Division of American Cyanamid, and in Oct. °47 com- 
pleted 50 years of service with that company and its 
affiliates. Now he is an honorary member of SOCMA’s 
ruling Board of Governors (see picture, p. 92), along 
with ex-President (’48) Elvin Killheffer. 

In Dec. ’45, Dow’s Ralph Dorland succeeded Merz to 
the SOCMA presidency. On President Dorland’s death in 
May °48, First Vice-President Killheffer took over the 
association reins. Subsequent presidents (and the year of 
election) were: American Cyanamid’s Sidney Moody (’49); 
Du Pont’s Ambrose Chantler (51); Phillips Petroleum’s 
Cary Wagner (52); Du Pont’s Samuel Lenher (°54); R. 


* First president was Charles Herty (elected in Oct. ’21), then former 
editor of the Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry of the 
American Chemical Society. Herty was chosen, says SOCMA records, 
because “he was without attachment to any operating firm, yet was im- 
bued with a determination that the synthetic organic chemical industry 
should be impartially advanced to secure independence from foreign 
sources of supply .. .” 





Wolcott “Woos” Hooker, then vice-president of Hooker 
Electrochemical (55). Baker is the current, and 10th, 
president. 

Picking a President: Usually, SOCMA’s first vice-presi- 
dent is tabbed to move up to the presidency. General 
Aniline’s John Hilldring, who held that position under 
Hooker, declined the presidency at the expiration of the 
latter’s term. The committee, two years ago, then turned 
to Sam Baker—a surprising move, since Baker held no 
SOCMA office, wasn’t even his company’s SOCMA rep- 
resentative. 

Baker is “quick-acting’—a descriptive phrase used of- 
ten by his boosters, and occasionally by those who do 
not quite agree with his actions. His critics, and there 
are a few, feel that he is rather dictatorial in his methods, 
far more so than many of his predecessors. Whereas 
Wagner preferred that decisions affecting the organization 
be made by the board, and Hooker often postponed mak- 
ing decisions (for an hour or so) while he phone-polled 
board members’ opinions, Sam Baker might well decide 
and act on a course of action—and then notify the board. 

If the usual selection procedure is followed, the as- 
sociation’s current first vice-president, Dow’s Carl Gers- 
tacker, will move up in December. Consensus is that Gers- 
tacker, direct yet diplomatic, will likely consolidate the 
gains SOCMA has made under its previous leaders. 

Association Architect: Paul Lawrence, 66, and peppery 
in combating any tariff approach he considers detrimental 
to a strong U.S. organic chemicals industry, is generally 
credited with being one of the principal architects of 
the “modern” SOCMA. For nearly 10 years Lawrence 
(see picture, p. 94) headed the top-level International 
Commercial Relations Committee, relinquishing that role 
only upon his retirement from Du Pont—he was manager 
of that company’s trade relations—in Sept. °59. 

At present Lawrence (some times described as a “roar- 
ing lion” on tariff and trade matters) is retained as a 
consultant by SOCMA,; he sits in on meetings of the Board 
of Governors, and, like any oldtimer, frequently advises 
the younger men who have taken over the reins. 

The “old” International Commercial Relations Com- 
mittee was set up in SOCMA’s Constitution and By-Laws 
of June °46; it grew out of the original Tariff Com- 
mittee that had been operating since ’25. But in late 
°58, Chairman Lawrence proposed some sweeping changes 
in his committee. Result: today SOCMA’s 13-member 
ICRC, whose chairman is C. K. Black, oversees the ac- 
tivities of 11 strong subcommittees. Each of these sub- 
committees, with individual chairmen, covers specific areas 
of industry concern, and are manned by three to 11 
voluntary member company experts (see p. 96). 

A pet peeve of Lawrence’s—and one he’s nurtured 
for years—is that not enough younger men are being 
encouraged by their companies to participate in SOCMA 
affairs. This is still a real problem, and explains why the 
willing workers often carry a multiplicity of responsibilities. 

Union Carbide’s Norman Babcock is one such willing 
worker who represents the bustling activity noticeable 
in SOCMA today. Besides serving as his company’s official 


representative, Babcock is also treasurer of SOCMA, 
chairman of three committees (Budget and Assessment, 
Trade Agreement Negotiations—Peril Points, and Pen 
sion), an active member of the International Commercial 
Relations Committee, and also of the Tariff Legislation 
Subcommittee. 

Carwin Co.’s Vice-President Richard Kithil (picture, 
p. 94), also typifies “young blood” from a smaller firm 
that will continue to keep SOCMA a vital organization. 
Kithil, 48, is on the Board of Governors (class of ’60), 
Carwin’s SOCMA representative, a member of the Budget 
and Assessment, Government Reports, and Pension Com- 
mittees, and also serves on the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade Subcommittee. 

SOCMA officers are unstinting in their praise, too, of 
the work being done on behalf of SOCMA by such men 
as Carwin’s Carl Van Winckel, Monsanto’s M. T. Foveaux, 
Ernest (Ernie) May, president of Otto B. May, Inc., and 
Pfister Chemical’s Larry French. 

French, for example, is chairman of the increasingly 
important ICRC Customs Subcommittee, which works 
closely with the U.S. Treasury Dept.’s Customs Service, 
and particularly with the Office of Appraiser of Mer- 
chandise (see picture, p. 93). 

One of the significant bits of cooperation with the 
Bureau of Customs was in setting up a system of data 
cards and samples to help customs agents identify im- 
ported coal-tar finished products. This was in ’54, when 
American Cyanamid’s John Fasoli was chairman of the 
committee. Fasoli’s committee later arranged a similar 
system to cover intermediates from which the dyes, phar- 
maceuticals and other coal-tar products are made. 

Another instance in which SOCMA performed a rec- 
ognizable service to the government and to industry was 
in revision of tariff act schedules. After passage of the 
Tariff Act of 1930 until °54, there had been no major 
revisions of the act. The Customs Simplification Act of 
1954, however, directed the Tariff Commission to study 
the Tariff Act and its schedules, and make recommenda- 


SOCMA COUNSEL: Chain-smoking James Don- 
nelly contributes all-important legal acumen. 
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Committee Chairman 


ADDITIVES K. E. Mulford (Atias Powder) 

Dyes eee E. |. Stearns (American Cyanamid) 
BUDGET AND ASSESSMENT N. C. Babcock (Union Carbide) 
GOVERNMENT REPORTS P. R. Rector (Union Carbide) 


INFORMATION POLICY S. G. Baker (Du Pont) 


INTERNATIONAL COMMERCIAL C. K. Black (Du Pont) 
RELATIONS 


International Commercial Relations Subcommittees 


Common -Market — Free-Trade K. R. J. Horner 
Areas 


Customs C. W. French (Pfister) 


Defense A. C. McAuliffe (American Cyanamid) 


Escape Clause — Antidumping J. M. Fasoli (American Cyanamid) 


Exports W. D. Hoag (Allied) 


General Agreement on Tariffs ~ L. E. Lloyd (Dow) 
and Trade 


international Cooperation D. MacArthur (Koppers) 
Administration 

Revision of Tariff Act Schedules H. F. Shattuck (Monsanto) 

Tariff Legislation C. K. Black (Du Pont) 

Technical Advisory M. A. Dahlen (Du Pont) 


Trade Agreement Negotiations — N. C. Babcock (Union Carbide) 
Peril Points 


Function 


Formulates and makes recommendations to board on ad- 
ditive matters 


Prepares chemical data on dyes, often for use by govern- 
ment agencies —e.g., Food & Drug Administration 


eo 
Prepares yearly SOCMA budget; recommends membership 
assessments 


Concerned with content, form of government reports; works 
to improve their accuracy, inclusiveness 


Shapes SOCMA policy in terms of public acceptability; 
helps prepare briefs, presentations; is research and 
reference source 


Concerned with foreign trade matters at policy and ad- 
ministrative levels 


Keeps an eye on free-trade or common market areas, Iron 
Curtain countries’ imports 


Customs problems, including administration of Customs 
Simplification legislation 


Gives attention to national defense aspects of U.S. tariff, 
trade programs 


Cooperates with industry on escape clause proceedings, 
antidumping action 


Documents; combats cases of discrimination or unfair 
treatment of U.S. exports by foreign countries 


Studies GATT proceedings; works with Tariff Commission, 
other agencies on GATT problems concerning SOCMA 


Works with government agencies on procedures to ensure 
U.S. producers equal opportunity to bid on chemical 
purchases under offshore procurement program 


Formulates, presents SOCMA views on proposed revision 
of Tariff Act schedules 


Concerned with broad field of all tariff legislation 


Advises association on technica! matters 


Formulates association action on trade agreement pro- 
posals affecting synthetic organic chemicals 





in addition, there are these ‘‘internal’’ Leng omy Membership, F. E. Bennett yagi Nominating, E. S. Robson (Monsanto); Outing, R. W. Daniels (American Cyanamid); Pension, 
N. C. Babcock (Union Carbide}; Programs, P. L. Filter (Dow); Research, E. M. May (Otto B. May); Steering, C. A. Gerstacker (Dow). 


tions to the commission with a view to revising and bring- 
ing it up to date. 

At the commission’s request for suggestions from in- 
dustry, SOCMA organized a series of some 14 “task 
forces,” each of which was charged with the study of 
particular product areas and the formulation of recom- 
mendations. Many nonassociation industry experts also 
participated. 

Chain-smoking James “Jim” Donnelly (see picture, p. 
95), a member of the New York law firm of Barnes, 
Richardson and Colburn—which is retained by SOCMA to 
assist the various committees, the association and its mem- 
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bership—recalls that “a million dollars worth of business 
acumen pulled together by the association, worked almost 
unceasingly for 18 months completing a difficult, compli- 
cated, and needed task.” 

The subcommittee filed its final report with the com- 
mission in Feb. ’47—for which it was publicly commended 
by the agency for a “job well done.” A supplemental 
report was made in May ’57. 

To date, however, the Tariff Commission has not pre- 
sented its final report to Congress. When it does, Con- 
gress—perhaps at this session—will probably act on the 
whole report, not attempt to review it piecemeal—a 








Textile Technology in Chemical Engineering 


O 


The Final Test of a 
Filter Fabric 


While appreciating the factors involved in the development of filter fabrics from 
fiber to finish, the practical processing engineer wants to get down to cases to see 
how filter fabrics perform under the acid tests of specific application. 

A typical “acid test’’ may be found in the dyestuffs industry, where a dye inter- 
mediate is separated from a sulphuric and hydrochloric acid solution at 45 degrees 
C. This process, so corrosive that the filter press must be made of rubber-coated 
aluminum, successfully utilizes a spun dynel filter fabric designed for high chemical 
resistance, efficiency and durability. 

Acids, of course, are not always the problem. A yeast manufacturer required a 
filter medium which would provide adequate flow while retaining very finely- 
divided yeast particles, would be smooth enough for easy cake discharge and sturdy 
enough to withstand filter press wear and frequent cleaning. A specially constructed 
cotton duck of close, firm texture proved the highly satisfactory and economical 
answer. 

To get complete information about filter fabrics, make sure you consult a spe- 
cialist. The specialists who distribute Wellington Sears filter fabrics are fully equipped 
to help you select the medium that best answers your problems. Behind them, they 
have our 114 years of experience in providing quality fabrics to industry. For dis- 
tributors’ names, and informative booklet, “Filter Fabric Facts,” write Dept. M-7. 


a 
_.. Wellington Sears Company 
“Qi. FIRST In Fabrics For Industry. 
“eae” Wellington Sears Company. 111 West 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
Akron + Atlanta - Boston + Chicago * Dallas » Detroit + Los Angeles 
Philadelphia +,San Francisco 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


tribute to SOCMA. One of the jobs 
it accomplished: rewriting of the 
customs code defining organic chem- 
icals to include and properly classify 
petroleum-based and newly developed 
products. Previously, only coal-tar 
raw material was specified in the code. 

Growing, Growing: Working pri- 
marily through such committees, SOC- 
MA has continued over the years 
to foster growth of a strong and ef- 
fective domestic industry. And in the 
process it has done a bit of growing 
itself. One measure: the size of its 
budget. In the '20s, SOCMA’s opera- 
tions cost about $50,000/year; the 
fiscal °60 budget calls for more than 
triple that. 

Although there are 11 associate 
members on its 97-name roster, active 
membership in SOCMA is limited to 
manufacturers of synthetic organic 
chemicals. Annual dues are $200, but 
active members are also billed a pro- 
rated assessment based on the num- 
ber of employees in their organic 
chemical divisions. This additional tab 
varies from year to year, depends on 
“necessary” association activity. 

Top-Level: SOCMA operation is 
administered by a president, first vice- 
president, second vice-president, treas- 
urer, and the board. A secretary and 
an information coordinator comprise 
the executive salaried staff. 

Perhaps the most familiar name in 
recent SOCMA annals is that of S. 
Stewart Graff, who was appointed 
secretary of the association in °49 
after serving a year as assistant sec- 
retary. Graff's background is law; he 
joined SOCMA after a 12-year as- 
sociation wth the law firm of Brown, 
Cross and Hamilton in New York. 

Graff has been described as very 
dedicated, conscientious, sincere in 
attempting to do a complete and ac- 
curate job. Says an associate: “He 
can squeeze 2¢ worth of value out 
every cent of SOCMA money he 
spends for office operation.” Typi- 
cally, the description was given with 
ungrudging admiration. 

SOCMA is unique among chemical 
trade groups in that it holds luncheon 
meetings monthly (except for July and 
August); at its annual resort meetings 
the accent is on social rather than 
business matters. 

Such frequent gatherings are ex- 
tremely useful in keeping the mem- 





bership informed on developments in- 
volving the whole field of synthetic 
organic chemicals, 

SOCMA’s primary preoccupation 
with foreign and domestic chemical 
industry affairs has frequently meant 
close cooperation with other groups, 
and at times almost a merging of 
activity in specific areas—for example, 
with the Manufacturing Chemists’ 
Assn. on matters pertaining to food 
additives and air and water pollution; 
and with both National Paperboard 
Assn. and American Paper and Pulp 
Assn. on use of colorants in packaging 
materials for products subject to pro- 
visions of the Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act. 

Outside the chemical process in- 
dustries, the association has been ac- 
tive in educational circles, subtly sell- 
ing to high schools and colleges its 
basic belief that “selective tariffs on 
chemicals are essential to U.S. de- 
fense.” 

Mainstay of the five-year pro- 
gram to inject that message into the 
educational system is its periodically 
updated booklet “Allies in Defense,” 
to be used by instructors and ad- 
ministrators as a simple teaching aid. 
More than 70,000 of the booklets are 
in circulation in over 1,500 colleges 
and 20,000 or more high schools. 

Narrow Swath: The Synthetic Or- 
ganic Chemical Manufacturers Assn., 
of course, can officially speak for only 
a relatively small segment of the 
broad, diversified U.S. chemical in- 
dustry. Production of synthetic or- 
ganics (excluding raw materials), for 
instance, will this year amount to less 
than 45 billion Ibs. of an estimated 
total U.S. chemical manufacture of 
close to 190 billion lbs. (However, 
the generally higher-priced synthetic 
organics account for a greater share 
of the industry’s total value of output.) 

With such products slated to be- 
come increasingly important in pro- 
duction, sales, and in worldwide trade, 
the need for an organization like 
SOCMA—and the services it renders 
to the organic chemicals industry— 
is bound to grow apace. 

But growth in membership, and in 
overseas operations of many of its 
member companies, is also bound to 
put slack into the tariff tightrope 
SOCMA, as an organization, must 
walk. 
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POSITION VACANT 





Chemical Production Supervisor—good exper- 
ience in the manufacturing of organic chemicals— 
ability to work with people at all levels, a requisite 
—Small New Jers company 40 miles from 
New York. Give full details of past experience 
indicating salary desired. All replies will be held 
in rat ae Please reply to P-4852, Chemi- 
ca eck. 





SELLING OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 





Fatty acid soleoman-manoger, or broker, or 
agent wanted by New East Coast fatty acid pro- 
ducer. Large production available, Replies confi- 
dential—Address Box 6657, Baltimore 19, Md. 


Specialty rubbers facturer's sales ag 
wanted, possibly with contacts in the mechanical 
rubber goods field. SW-4893, Chemical Week. 








CHEMICALS FOR SALE 





60 Lypks. Aluminum Sterate sag Sy Bulk 
DOS Plast. 32¢/Ib. (dark). Bulk S Plas. 
33¢/lb w/w. Bulk Acetone Redistilled 43¢/gal. 
FS-4746, Chemical Week. 


Hexamethyleneadipamide (6-6 Nylon Salt), Hex- 
amethylene Diamine, Adipic Acid suitable as raw 
materials of high purity for Textile and Plastics 
production availa! for sale. Attractive prices 
and terms, Quotations and laboratory test samples 
airmailed. on request—S.1.C.I. s.r.1.—Parabiago 
(Milan), Italy. 


6,000,00 pounds of clean low molecular weight 
polyolefin wax at a very low price. Wonderful 
opportunity for research department to evaluate 
potential uses for this in waxes, polishes, resins, 
coatings, etc. Write FS-4878, Chemical Week. 











PATENTS FOR SALE 





63,415 United States Chemical Patents. From 
1953 through 1959. These include chemically re- 
lated patents classed as_ mechanical, electrical and . 
eneral in the Patent Office Gazette. Information 
= Industry, Inc., 1000 Connecticut Avenue, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 





EQUIPMENT WANTED 





Wanted Rotary Vacuum ever or Ribbon Blend- 
cr Horizontal” 125% ASME, coded an ap-. 
roximately 1,200 gallons or 160 cu. ft. capacity. 

elical ribbon. Steel or stainless steel considered. 
Please send details and asking price to W-4574, 
Chemical Week. 





CHEMICALS WANTED 





Surplus Wanted—Chemicals, Pharmaceuticals, 
Oils, Acids, Plasticizers, Resins, Dye, pueaatt, 
Pigments, tc. emir rvice rporation, 
96-02 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y. HAn- 
over 2-6970. 





Chemical Salesman to sell bulk materials to 
pharmaceutical, chemical and food processing 
trade. Minimum 2 years similar experience. East- 
ern territory. Salary and comm. Trainee for in- 
side, sales duties also needed, N.Y. office. Repl 
full details including current earnings. SW-4892, 
Chemical Week. 


Sales Application Engineers. Major nation-wide 
manufacturer of compressed gases offers ex 
tional opportunities for positions as Sales Appli- 
cation Engineers. Preference given to applicants 
with Chemical Bagigneriog or Mechanical En- 
ineering Degree or Equivalent in field experience. 
orough training in our product lines to promote 
new uses for industrial gases in unlimited appli- 
cations in established territories throughout the 
United States. Salary and expenses plus bonus 
and auto. Confidential nature of your detailed 
reply will be respected. SW-4894, Chemical Week, 








POSITION WANTED 





Fertilizer Production—Chem. for. under 35. 
Triple, 


Granulated Mixed Fertilizers, Super, and 
Sulfuric Acid experience. Desires position with 
o iy Resume & references. PW-4857, 
“hemical Week. 





SPECIAL SERVICES 








High V lecular distillation for Senge 
quantity runs on a toll basis. Molecular Distilla- 
tions, Inc., 527 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
Tele: Plaza 3-6527. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





Chemical tank trailers, stainless steel, rubber- 
lined, pressure all types for sale or lease, Hackett 
Tank Comeeny, Inc., 541 South 10th Street, 
Kansas City, nsas, Phone: Mayfair 1-2363. 


Buflovak 700 sq. ft. single effect forced circu- 
lation evaporator, T304 SS. Perry Equipment 
Corporation, 415 N. Sixth St., Phila, 22, Pa. 








Buflovak 5’ x 30’ Rotary vacuum dryer, T316 
SS, jacketed, ASME, late model. Perry Equip- 
ment Corp., 1415 N. Sixth St., Phila. 22, Pa. 


Struthers-Wells 3,500 gal. T316 SS Jacketed 
reactor, 40/20 HP ‘paddle agitator, int. coils. 
Perry, 1415 N. Sixth St., Phila. 22, Pa. 








cles ane aac) aot denne eons ales toe 
tanks, one each, gal. r r type, glass 
bolt-on cover. 85 and 100 . acketed with 
inlets and outlets. Two 3° 

valves. One 26” A.T.M. SS. su 

with 3 hp motor; 1100 

appointment. FS-4880, 
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PERSONNEL 
EQUIPMENT 
SUPPLIES 


PLANTS 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


. . . may be offered 
or located through the 
classified advertising sec- 
tion of ... 


CHEMICAL WEEK 


or more~ information, 
write to: CLASSIFIED AD- 
VERTISING DIVISION 
P.O. Box 12 New York 36, 
New York. 
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Industrial chemicals 


Fats and oils (inedible) 











5 5 A Ix 

1959 

1959 
WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS Latest Week Preceding Week Year Ago 
Chemical Week output index (1957—100) 125.0 123.6 107.1 
Chemical Week wholesale price index (1947100) 107.1 108.3 111.0 
Stock price index (12 firms, Standard & Poor’s) 50.16 oR i) 59.65 
Steel ingot output (thousand tons) 113 1,203 1,097 
Electric power (million kilowatt-hours) 13,031 14,247 13,502 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thousand bbls.) 6,831 6,811 6,802 
WHOLESALE PRICE INDICATORS 1947-49—100 Latest Month Preceding Month Year Ago 
All commodities (other than farm and foods) 128.2 128.7 128.4 
Chemicals and allied products 110.2 110.2 110.0 
124.4 124.4 123.8 
Paint and paint materials 119.0 119.1 118.8 
Drugs, pharmaceuticals and cosmetics 94.8 94.5 93.1 
50.2 51.7 60.4 
108.8 108.8 107.5 


Fertilizer and materials 


CHEMICAL CUSTOMERS CLOSE-UP 
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Have you 
looked into 
BsA 
CUPROUS CHLORIDE 
lately 


If you’re using copper salts as catalysts, it may pay 
you to look into General Chemical’s B&A cuprous 
chloride—a product of outstanding quality. As 
America’s leading supplier of reagents and fine 
chemicals, General Chemical has the productive 
capacity to serve the growing needs of tonnage 
users. And, its long experience in manufacturing 
cuprous chloride assures a product of the highest 
purity and uniformity. 

So, investigate B&A cuprous chloride now! It’s 
available in 100-lb. and 350-lb. drums with poly- 


ethylene bag liners from a coast-to-coast network 
of regional warehouses. For samples, experimental 
quantities or full technical and price information, 
phone or write the nearest General Chemical office. 


BAKER & ADAMSON® 
Reagents and Fine Chemicals 


llied | 
WCC §=§6GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
~ 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 








Put this in your pipe 





Get Durco Sleeveline Type F non-lubricated plug valves 


for your most severe corrosive or erosive services 


You can handle acids such as sulphuric, hydrofluoric 
and nitric; solvents, caustics, chlorine gas or liquid, chlo- 
rinated organics, plastic resins, high vacuums and cor- 
rosive slurries with little or no maintenance problems. 

Durco Type F valves are available in Durimet-20, 316 
Stainless, Monel, Chlorimet-2, Chlorimet-3, and Nickel. 
Flanged or screwed, in sizes from 44” to 6. 2 or 3 way 
design, 150 psi and 300 psi ratings. 

Write today for informative Bulletin V/4b. 


THE DURIRON COMPANY INC., Dayton, Ohio / Valves » Pumps = Filters > Process Equipment 






































